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CHAPTER XXIV. 


WE BEHOLD THE PALADIN CORNERED. 


afore the paladin enters, we must record certain trifling events 
Mich, in combination, led to the writing of that letter to which 
allusion has just been made. Since the interview in the cab, Harry 
and Esther had not met except in Alice’s presence. As you may 
imagine, such a stickler for propriety as Harry had taken particular 
pains to behave to his wife’s nurse with that happy mixture of courtesy 
and gratitude which the case warranted. Nevertheless, the wife had 
intercepted a glance which aroused jealousy and helped to retard 
‘tonvalescence. There had been other glances which she had not 
intercepted. To say that these furtive manifestations distressed 
‘Tsther is to put it mildly. And her distress became the more acute, 
because she was so sorry for Harry and so unwilling to wound him 
by putting into brutal words what she had come to recognise as a 
fet—that he bored her to tears. Also she resented intensely his 
attitude towards Alice ; and she could have shaken him when he was 
‘attentive ’ in his cold-blooded smiling fashion. Behind this, never 
0 be forgotten, was the overwhelming debt she owed him. The 
mere thought of it palsied action. At night she lay awake, obsessed 
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by a vague terror, the presentiment of approaching evil so curiously 
strong in many women. Such sleep as she snatched from these 
baleful hours was uneasy and troubled by nightmare imaginings, 
Each morning she awoke terribly tired, hardly able to drag her. 
self out of bed. These symptoms had preceded the nervous 
breakdown which came upon her after the nursing of the 
Duchess of Belbury. And, in an even more aggravated form, they 
had tormented her in the Southampton slum, culminating, as we 
know, in the overthrow of mind and memory. To many of us the 
possibility of losing one’s reason is a more terrible matter than 
insanity itself. Esther was aware that the insane are not un. 
happy, as a rule—very much the contrary. But she could never 
think without horror of those weeks when she became a sort of child, 
who kissed a strange Mr. Browne and sat on his knee. She 
prayed that she might die rather than live on as somebody else. 

Of course Harry’s furtive glances could only mean one thing— 
he believed that she returned his love. We may hazard the con- 
jecture that his confidence on this point opened her eyes wider to the 
fact that, so far from loving him, she adored somebody else—his 
antithesis in every respect. She knew that her fit of weeping in the 


cab had been accepted by Harry asa sort of unconditional surrender. 
The thought that she had been so weak at the moment when the 
exercise of common sense and courage would have saved both of 
them made her furious with herself and with him. She had made 
up her mind to write, when his letter arrived and the envelope 
caught the eye of the faithful Peach. We present it in full :— 


My Dear Estuer,—For a week I have tried to find an opportunity to 
see you alone, but the difficulties have been too much for me. And in another 
week, or at most a fortnight, my wife will return to my house. This doctor 
has hinted that her illness was largely due to indifference on my part. To-day, 
she has recovered her health, but I cannot help remarking that I seem to distress 
her, although you must know that I have done everything in my power to co-operate 
cordially in her cure. I seem to irritate the poor creature, and Heaven knows 
she irritates me, sometimes beyond endurance. For the future our lives must lie 
apart. I am not one to tamper rashly with the marriage laws of this country, 
still I have always held the opinion that in certain cases the outward observance 
of them might well be a greater offence against true morality than their breach. 
I lay emphasis upon this, for whether you say ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ to the question 
I am about to put, I shall certainly live apart from Lady Camber for the future, 
and nothing will shake me in that resolve. 

And now, have you the pluck to seize happiness when it is offered to you by 
the man who has always loved you devotedly ? Will you trust yourself to me? 
I am incapable of taking advantage of such trust. We will go back to Mont 
Plaisir, if you like, and wait patiently till my wife divorces me. That she will do 
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$0 88 speedily as possible I have no doubt. Then, and not till then, our real life 
together will begin. I shall say no more. Let what I have done in the past 
plead for me now. Had woman ever a more faithful lover than I have been ? 
We love each other, all the sweetness of the world lies in those four words. 
Your devoted, faithful 
HARRY. 

Upon reading this effusion, Esther’s first impulse was to scribble 
‘No’ upon a telegraph form and despatch it. She felt she could not 
meet Harry till this wasdone. Then she remembered that he was not 
coming to Harley Street upon that day, under plea of an important 
engagement. Accordingly, she decided to write, and went about her 
york turning over certain sentences in her mind. Few men and 
women engrossed in their own work find time or inclination to 
force duty upon others. Esther, probably, would have held her 
peace, had she not sympathised so ardently with Alice, whose very 
life depended upon Harry’s fidelity and kindness. To make this 
jain to a man who, admittedly, had some fine qualities would be 
rally worth while, and a new way of paying an old debt. She 
became enthusiastic over the alchemy of it—the transmuting of 
base metal into gold; and, forced to take action, felt relieved of 
the intolerable burden of passivity. 

Such was the temper of her mind and spirit, when Buckle ushered 
lord Camber into his wife’s sitting room. The paladin appeared in 
golfing kit. He passed Esther with a discreet bow and smile, and 
saluted Alice. 

‘Dropped in for a minute just to see how you were this morning.’ 

Alice turned a sparkling pair of eyes upon his stockings. There 
had been moments when Esther was forced to the conclusion that 
Harry’s underpinning was better than his understanding. 

“You had an important engagement to play golf.’ 

‘Oh, ah! Ye—es. Mornin’, Nurse!’ 

‘Good morning, Lord Camber.’ 

“What a colour you have, Alice. I must really have a chat with 
Nurse Yorke presently, and find out what she does to you.’ 

Alice said sharply : ‘Do you want to say something to Nurse 
Yorke that you can’t say here before me ?’ 

Harry laughed genially. His voice had never been so easy and 
pleasant as he replied : ‘ Youdear soul! You know Napier’s iron- 
lad rules. No discussion of the patient’s condition before her ! 
Quite sound! But I want details. Everything Nurse Yorke tells 
me interests me enormously.’ 

‘Idare say. Harry, what’s the real reason that brings you here ?’ 

19—2 
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‘I wanted to hear the last word.’ ; 
‘There was the telephone.’ 

* Like a good husband I wanted to see with my own eyes just hoy 
you were.’ 

Esther, turning her back, moved across to the chimneypiece. 

“I’ve lost two pounds in two days. I’m not quite so well, 
I thought perhaps someone had sent for you.’ 

Esther marked her emphasis on the verb. 

* What ideas you have, Alice.’ 

‘ That’s not an answer. Did anyone in this house send for you?’ 

He hesitated for a second, before he answered emphatically ; 
* Nobody.’ 

‘You — liar!’ 

* Alice !’ 

As she spoke, she sat up, pointing at him a denunciatory finger, 
Instantly, she became transformed into a beautiful Fury. Fire 
seemed to flash from her eyes. Esther, appalled at the change, 
hurried forward. 

‘Lady Camber ——!”’ 

‘Hold your tongue!’ Ina more restrained but tenser tone, she 
addressed her husband : ‘I know why youcame here. To carry on 
a shameful intrigue with this woman.’ 

‘Good heavens ! ’ 

“I know — everything.’ 

‘What do you know, Alice?’ He spoke sullenly, in a thick 
bewildered tone. 

* Enough to drive any wife crazy.’ 

She stood up with a certain dignity. In a trembling voice 
Esther said : ‘ Lady Camber, for your own sake I beseech you to lie 
down.’ 

‘To lie down! And you, and you, have struck me this blow 
while I have been lying down. But now I’m up and strong, able to 
defend myself, to strike back. Everybody in this house shall know 
what manner of woman you are. Send for Mr. Napier! I wantto 
see his face when I tell him that his precious humbug of a nurse—the 
best in the world—is no better than a drab out of the streets.’ 

* How dare you ?’ thundered Harry. 

Esther interposed, very pale, but calm and even at that moment 
thinking of her patient, and of her instructions. 

‘Lord Camber, remember that she is still weak. Lady Camber, 
there is some horrible mistake.’ 
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‘Mistake ! We'll see. Harry, you pride yourself upon being an 
honest gentleman! Do you love this woman ? ’ 

He flung a hunted glance at Esther. She responded with an 
imperative message not to be misinterpreted. If he were truly a 
gentleman, let him lie now—magnificently. But the message was 
intercepted by an intelligence more acute than our paladin’s. 

‘Do you think he can throw dust in my eyes? Harry, swear to 
me, if you can ’—she seized his arm—‘swear to me that this 
yonan is nothing to you.’ 

He opened his lips and closed them. 

‘Youcan’t.’ She laughed drearily, relaxing her grasp of his arm 
aif relinquishing all that made life worth living. Then passion 
again shook her as she turned to Esther: ‘ And you, will you swear 
that this man is nothing to you?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Esther steadily. ‘ He is—nothing.’ 

Afterwards, it came to her that she could have said no word more 

likely to inflame her patient. To Alice, the denial was so false, so 
shameless, so impudent, that it broke down all barriers and 
conventions. She became the primal woman, aflame to wipe out 
insult with injury. 

*You—you—— !’ 

She raised her hand to strike, hesitated, gave a piteous gasp, and 
then, tearing convulsively at the chiffon about her neck, staggered 
and fell insensible at her husband’s feet. 

‘She has fainted,’ said Harry hoarsely. Esther was on her knees 
beside the stricken woman, as Peach rushed in from the bedroom. 

‘You’ve killed her between you ! ’ she exclaimed fiercely. 

‘Hold your tongue ! ’ said Harry. 

Esther looked at Harry, who was very pale. The two women 
lifted Alice on to the sofa. She lay there insensible, breathing 
heavily and with grinding effort. 

‘What did you tell her?’ said Esther. She divined that Peach 
had caused this terrible trouble during those few minutes spent in 
the laboratory searching for the mislaid memoranda. Peach 
answered grimly: ‘ What did I tell her? Never mind what I told 
er. She knows you ain’t fit to touch ’er!’ 

“If Lady Camber dies,’ said Esther dully, ‘ you have killed her.’ 

‘Reely. I wonder what Mr. Napier will say to that ? ’ 

Esther, in silence, continued her ministrations, the application 
of such remedies as were at hand. She worked mechanically, doing 
all that was possible, but her brain was in confusion. She could no 
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longer think lucidly. A monstrous terror possessed her ; a hideous 
conviction blurred and distorted mental vision. ‘I am going mad— 
I am going mad,’ she repeated to herself, and then in despairing 
protest—‘ Not that, O God! anything but that !’ 

Napier entered, followed by Harry. Confronted with an emer. 
gency, the doctor had become cool and impassive. Not a trace of 
nervousness was visible, as he examined his patient swiftly and in 
silence. When he spoke his voice seemed to Esther the voice of 
some implacable judge. Knowing nothing, as yet, he held her 
responsible. 

‘Run to the laboratory,’ he said, ‘ fetch some ether.’ 

Esther sped from the room. Napier stood up, looking at Harry. 

‘How did this happen, Lord Camber ? ’ 

“TI can tell you everythink,’ said Peach, in a whimper. She had 
begun to blame herself, but not as she blamed these others. 

* Leave the room !’ commanded Harry. 

* Yes,’ said Napier. 

Peach hesitated, but went. After all, she reflected, her tale 
would keep. This doctor would be glad enough to listen to her 
presently. 

*Can’t you do something ? ’ said Harry. 

‘Not yet. How did this come to pass ? ’ 

Our paladin answered mumblingly. This, in itself, was not 
unnatural, but it struck Napier as odd that he should pick and choose 
his words. 

‘I dropped in to see how my wife was,’ he began. ‘ It annoyed 
her to discover that I was going to play golf. She got rather excited 
and—and hysterical. Then she stood up.’ 

‘She stood up? Nurse Yorke permitted that ?’ 

‘We tried to prevent her. She began a rigmarole about my not 
loving her, and then, suddenly, she collapsed.’ 

“I see.’ 

‘She behaved like a mad woman,’ added Harry. Then an in- 
spiration came to him. ‘That woman Peach has made trouble.’ 

‘I knew it,’ murmured Napier. 

‘ She said something just now about telling you everything. She 
wasn’t present.’ His voice sank to a whisper: ‘ And I ought to 
warn you that she’s unscrupulous and a liar.’ 

‘I’m obliged to you,’ said Napier, drily, as Esther entered. He 
addressed her in a curt professional tone: ‘We must get Lady 
Camber to bed at once. Lord Camber, will you wait here ?’ 
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Alice was carried into the bedroom, and an instant later Peach 
ame out, red in the face and trembling with rage. She passed 
farry with a furious glare. 

‘Where are you going ?’ 

‘To fetch Nurse Richards.’ 

‘One moment, please.’ 

He came towards her, with a sudden resolution flushing his face. 

‘T don’t know your game, my woman, but you mean mischief.’ 

‘Per—’aps.’ 

‘Just so. Per—haps! Have you saved much ?’ 

‘Nothink to speak of. Why ?’ 

‘You're not a fool, and you ought to know by this time that your 
mistress will drop you like a broken crutch when you cease to be of 
service to her.’ 

‘Reely 2? And when she drops me, I’m to come to you, my lord, 
eh?’ 

The cunning of a woman born in Whitechapel, and as a child 
enstrained to fight for her own hand with prematurely sharpened 
wits, gleamed in her small beady eyes. 

‘Yes, you'll come to me; and I'll settle on you enough to keep 
you out of the workhouse, because you had your ear to the keyhole 
just now.’ 

‘Yes, I did. I’m not ashamed of it neither.’ 

‘I think we understand each other ? ’ 

‘Wedo. But I dessay, if needful, your lordship will set it down 
in black and white ? ’ 

‘If you hold your tongue—yes. A pound a week! Now go and 
fetch Nurse Richards.’ 

As Peach disappeared, Harry wiped his forehead. He told him- 
self that he was in a tight place from which will and resource must 
extricate him. He listened. No sound came from the bedroom. 
He wondered vaguely why the other nurse had been summoned. 
He sat down to make some plan of campaign. If he could only see 
Esther! Together, they could surely find a way out of this 
confounded wood. Alice’s extraordinary outbreak was due, of 

course, to jealousy. By some mischance she had found out that he 
had talked to Esther through the telephone. She could know 
nothing of what had passed within the last week. 

He was hugging this comfort to his soul, and deriving a certain 
amount of warmth from it, when Esther entered. 

‘Nurse Richards has taken my place,’ she explained. 
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‘ Why 2 > 

‘I had to tell Mr. Napier that it might imperil my patient's 
chance if she found me in attendance when she recovered con. 
sciousness.” 

‘ Has she recovered consciousness ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘What on earth brought this about? Esther, we must put our 
heads together. How strangely you look !’ 

‘I feel strange. Mr. Napier holds me responsible for this.’ 

‘How did Alice find out that you had telephoned to me ?’ 

‘ Telephoned to you?’ 

She repeated the words, staring at him, asking herself if she had 
telephoned to him, if, already, her memory was beginning to play 
her false. 

‘I was not long in getting here, was I?’ 

‘I never telephoned to you.’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘TI never telephoned to you.’ 

‘ But, it was your voice. You asked me to come here at once.’ : 

‘Somebody else, not I.’ 

She put her hand to her head, as if by that simple gesture she 
might evoke greater order out of chaos. 

* Pull yourself together, Esther! You’re dazed, and no wonder! 
But we haven’t a moment. We had a long talk through the telephone. 
I'd know your voice among ten thousand.’ 

“I was not there.’ 

“Then who was? Good heavens! Not, not—Alice? Yes— 
it must have been Alice ! ’ 

“She can mimic me exactly. What did you say to her?’ 

Gradually her strength was returning. Harry’s bewilderment 
seemed to have a tonic effect. She perceived that Alice, possibly 
out of mere mischief, had called up Harry in her name. But, as 
yet, the probable consequence had not developed itself. 

‘What did you say?’ 

He turned aside his eyes. 

‘I spoke of that letter I wrote last night Fortunately, I didn’t 
say what was in it !’ 

‘ Oh, that letter! That you should have dared to write it ! ’ 

* Dared ?’ 

‘Oh, how could you write it? You don’t understand what you 
have done.’ 
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With a tremendous effort she detached her mind from considera- 
tion of her own feelings. 

‘Tell me exactly what you said through the telephone.’ 

‘I’m afraid I gave myself away. We must face that.’ 

‘Poor woman! Poor, unhappy creature !’ 

‘ Esther, I’m horrified at what has happened. But Alice brought 
this on herself. How dared she pretend to be you!’ 

‘Poor thing !’ murmured Esther, obsessed by the vision of this 
weak, loving woman listening to her own death sentence. 

‘We must make plans. I have squared Peach already.’ 

‘You have squared Peach !’ 

‘Promised her a pension !’ 

At last Esther was beginning to see clearly, with a vision which 
throws one particular object into perfect focus to the exclusion of 
what may surround it. And that object was herself, enmeshed by 
circumstance, by lies, by a thousand threads fine as those composing 


a spider’s web. 
‘You have bribed this servant to lie, and you are about to ask 


me to lie, and you will lie.’ 

‘First and last we must lie to save her. She knows nothing— 
remember that! I shall tell Napier about the telephone, before 
Alice tells him. I shall make him believe that the whole thing was a 
joke.’ 

‘A joke!’ 

‘I guessed that Alice was impersonating you. Do you see? 
And then, to carry on the joke, I played up. Why not ?’ 

‘That you should ask such a question ! ’ 

‘Well, and what do you propose ? ’ 

‘To tell Mr. Napier everything, when he comes out of that 
room. Here and now, before 1 go mad.’ 

As the thought of her poor mind failing again presented itself, 
she trembled, relaxed by that abominable enervation which she had 
come to recognise and dread as a physical lesion. Harry, seeing her 
weakness, began to put increasing faith in his own strength. 

* Has it struck you,’ he asked, ‘ that Napier may not believe your 
story ?’ 

‘He must, if you corroborate it.’ 

‘And if I—don’t ? You are driving me into a corner, Esther. 
Are you quite fair to me? You accuse me of asking you to lie. I 
am incapable of that. If dirty work has to be done, I shall do it. 
All I ask is silence, which always baffles a clever man.’ 
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‘ Who will take my silence against Lady Camber’s speech ? ’ 
‘I shall answer my wife. This matter concerns me far more 
than you. You know nothing; you were not at the telephone; 
you are at a loss to understand your patient’s violence.’ 

Esther shuddered. She heard his soft voice, which long ago had 
been sweeter than any music to her: ‘ Trust me, dear. Believe that 
I will act for the best in her interest and in yours, not in my own, 
I swear ! ’ 

She could not speak, trying to weigh his words, praying that she 
might be guided to do the right thing, and piteously aware that the 
time for doing it had passed for ever. Harry’s voice took an even 
softer inflection, as he whispered : ‘ Would you try to clear yourself 
at my expense ? ’ 

She stared at him helplessly. Did speech to Napier mean that ? 
Yes, Napier would believe her. She could clear herself in his eyes, 
at the expense of the man who had saved her life and reason. And 
silence meant the discharge of her debt and the loss of Napier’s 
confidence. The two issues shone out of the darkness. Very 
heavily, she replied : ‘ I shall not clear myself at your expense.’ 

‘I knew you wouldn’t,’ he exclaimed ardently. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


TALIN. 


Harry walked to the window. He had been trained in a school 
which leaves well alone, and in obtaining from Esther a renewal of 
her pledge, he was aware that enough for the moment had been 
accomplished. Any reference to his letter, any further assertion of 
his fidelity would be, he reflected, untimely and ill-bred. How 
gallantly Esther had confronted Alice! And, obviously, she was 
worn out, almost crazy, by the stress of circumstances. 

He turned his thoughts resolutely from the wife who was struggling 
for breath in the next room. Not for one moment did he believe 
that her condition was serious. These doctors always exaggerated, 
yes, always! Then, after a cure had been effected, they took the 
greater credit to themselves. The outward change in Alice, the 
force and fire with which she had spoken, convinced him that her 
complete recovery was a mere matter of days. This affair was 
unfortunate, shocking, but she had brought it on herself. 

He was fortifying himself with these reflections when Napier 
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entered the room. Esther had sat down, closing her eyes, which 
were throbbing with neuralgic pain, and, for the moment, letting 
herself drift upon a tide which was sweeping her into an unknown 
but troublous sea. She heard Napier’s step, and rose to receive 
him. 
‘Is she better 2’ 

‘ There is not likely to be achange. Lord Camber, Nurse Yorke, 
will you come down to the library ? ’ 

They followed him in silence. His face had altered in expression ; 
impassivity had given place to a hard intentness, the look of a man 
wrestling with some difficult problem. He went to his desk on 
reaching the library. When he spoke his voice was incisively, coldly 
judicial. Esther felt that he had suspended judgment. He addressed 
her first : 

‘You told me that Nurse Richards had better take your place, 
because your patient was incensed with you. Can you account for 
her being incensed with you ?’ 

‘I can,’ said Harry. ‘I’m going to speak with entire frankness, 
Mr. Napier.’ 

Napier bowed a frigid acknowledgment. 

‘Very thoughtlessly, I have been the cause of this anger on Lady 
Camber’s part against Nurse Yorke. An unfortunate joke has 
brought about the catastrophe.’ 

“A joke?’ 

‘My wife is a capital mimic. In fact, she achieved celebrity as a 
mimic. I presume that during her rest-cure she amused herself by 
learning to mimic her nurse. To-day, as you know, it had been 
settled that I was not to call. As a matter of fact I had promised 
to play golf. A man must take some exercise. Lady Camber may 
have resented my not coming as usual. At least I infer as much. 
And then, she was unhappily inspired to play a practical joke on me. 
She telephoned to me in Nurse Yorke’s name.’ 

‘You permitted this ?’ Napier asked Esther. 

“I was absent, looking for your memoranda.’ 

‘True! Goon, Lord Camber.’ 

‘For a moment she completely took me in. I believed that 
Nurse Yorke was asking me to come here at once. And I took 
for granted that there was a reason. I said that I would come.’ 

‘ And then ?’ 
“It is not easy to put into words what followed.’ 
“If you will speak, as you suggest, with entire frankness.’ 
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‘Quite—quite!’ At the moment when I promised to come 
as soon as possible, I recognised my wife’s voice. Naturally I, 
on my side, attempted, in retaliation, you know, to have a little bit 
of harmless fun at her expense.’ 

* Yes.’ 

Our paladin began to grow warm beneath a glance assuredly 
cold enough to keep him cool. And he resented Napier’s attitude. 
Why did the fellow stand, when his guest was seated ? Detestable 
manners ! 

‘ Well, I said one or two things, the merest nonsense, on purpose 
to provoke her, intending to come on at once and have a little 
laugh.’ 

‘ What things ?’ 

‘You mustn’t press a husband too hard. I was speaking to my 
wife—— ’ 

‘ And my patient.’ 

‘And your patient, but, pardon me, I had ceased to regard 
Lady Camber as an invalid. I believed that you had restored her 
to vigorous health.’ 

‘ What things did you say ?’ 

‘I was foolish, I admit it, but the provocation was great. I said 
one or two things which may have led her to believe that a mild 
flirtation was going on between Nurse Yorke and myself.’ 

“Good God !’ 

At once our paladin stiffened, the geniality went out of his 
voice. 

‘I venture to remind you, Mr. Napier, that I was speaking 
privately with my wife.’ 

‘ Through a public telephone.’ 

‘ As you say, and therefore a man of your intelligence might 
well infer that nothing unseemly was said. Had I suspected that 
my wife would not have guessed that I had found her out and 
was merely teasing her, you may be sure that I should not have 
ventured on the joke at all.’ 

Napier glanced at Esther. His frown deepened as he perceived 
in her a curious and quite unaccountable acquiescence in this 
amazing story. He said sharply: ‘Lord Camber seems to over- 
look the fact that this little joke of his has seriously compromised 
you.’ 

Harry answered hastily—‘I did overlook that. I’m heartily 
ashamed of myself. Can a man say more ?’ 
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‘ Please finish the story.’ 
‘She kept it up to the last. I swear that if you had been 
at my end of the telephone you would have thought that she was 
much amused.’ 

This, as we know, was true, and a happy touch on the part of 
our paladin. 

‘ And then—— ?’ 

‘I came on to enjoy a good laugh. Picture my dismay when my 
wife, after virtually admitting that she had joined in the joke by 
asking me, in Nurse Yorke’s presence, whether anyone had sent 
for me, suddenly sprang to her feet, and insulted first myself and 
then Nurse Yorke, who was in absolute ignorance of what had 
passed.’ 

‘But you explained 2’ 

‘I hadn’t time. She behaved like a madwoman. She dared to 
ask Nurse Yorke if I was anything to her ?’ 

‘ And you replied, nurse ?’ 

‘T replied that he was absolutely—nothing.’ 

For the first time Esther answered with vehemence. 

‘ And that is all, Lord Camber ? ’ 

‘That is all. I presume that Peach was present when my 
wife telephoned me. What mischief she made, I can’t tell. It 
seems that she has been furiously jealous of Nurse Yorke.’ 

Napier nodded. It was impossible to determine, from his ex- 
pression, whether or not he believed Harry’s story. He said 
frigidly, ‘Have I your permission to explain this little joke to 
your wife 2?’ 

‘ By all means, unless you allow me——’ 

Napier held up his hand. 

‘I can’t allow you to see her at all for a few days. I will let 
you know as soon as she recovers consciousness. Meantime, it might 
be as well not to leave town.’ 

Some of the paladin’s too florid colour faded. 

‘You don’t mean,’ he said, pausing and turning frightened 
eyes upon Napier, ‘ that there is any—danger ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ Napier replied. ‘I mean that Lady Camber’s life hangs 
by a thread.’ 

The paladin rose. 

‘TI shall stay at home,’ he said. ‘I had no idea—I—’ 

He went out of the room, shaken and confounded. The door 
had hardly closed when Napier said to Esther : 
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‘ Have you anything to add to Lord Camber’s story ? ’ 
‘ Nothing.’ 

She spoke in a tone he had never heard from her before. 

* You are quite sure ?’ 

She made an effort to rouse herself. 

‘When I left the laboratory and went upstairs, Lady Camber 
was on the sofa. She told me that she had not moved. I noticed 
nothing odd in her manner, nothing at all. She had, perhaps, 
rather more colour than usual. Then Lord Camber came in. The 
rest is as he described it. My patient’s attack on me, so violent, 
so unexpected, overwhelmed me.’ 

He saw that she was dazed and began to pity her. But temper- 
ing his pity was the intuition that the truth had not been told, 
and that this woman knew it. And this filled him with indignation, 
The supreme importance of knowing everything at such a moment, 
coupled with the sense that he was groping in the dark, irritated 
him beyond endurance. He told himself that he could not accept 
the husband’s story. It was too thin. Had he not studied his 
patient in her many moods for six weeks ? And from the first he 
had perceived that she was no fool. Hysterical, emotional, lacking 
in self-control—yes, but of quick perceptions, shrewd, and affec- 
tionate. That such a woman, upon so slight a pretext, should go 
to pieces—this was incredible. 

He took up one of the many speaking tubes near his desk. 
Esther heard him ask Nurse Richards if there was any change. 
She saw that he frowned as he listened to her reply. His quick 
response followed—‘ I'll come at once.’ He laid down the tube 
and looked at Esther. ‘ What is the matter ?’ 

“I am puzzled, bewildered. If you can give me something to 
do, anything to distract me, it will be a kindness.’ 

‘ The laboratory is in an awful mess.’ 

‘Tl put things straight.’ 

‘If I want anything, I’ll speak to you through the tube. Send 
it up at once.’ 

‘Very good.’ 

He examined her intently, and beneath his steadfast gaze 4 
slight colour flowed into her pale cheeks. 

‘I think you ought to lie down and rest.’ 

‘No, no—I couldn’t. Anything but that.’ 

He nodded and walked to the door. Upon the threshold he 
turned and came back. Probably he was unaware of any harsh- 
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ness either in his voice or look, being engrossed, obsessed, in his 
quest of a solution to a problem to which she might be withholding 
the key. 

’ Under the circumstances I must relieve you of any further 
responsibility in this case.’ 

‘Can I return to my friend, Miss Jagg ?’ 

He remarked a note of eagerness in her voice. Why should she 
be in such a hurry to leave the house ? 

‘No,’ he answered decidedly. ‘To-morrow, perhaps. We 
will see.’ 

He went out. 

Esther stood in the centre of the room, knowing that her debt 
to Harry had been paid. The only man whose good opinion she 
prized, the man whom she loved, distrusted her and had not scrupled 
to show that distrust plainly. He knew—was it conceivable that 
he should not know ?—what her silence must mean—a deliberate 
attempt to keep him in abhorred darkness. As nurse she had 
committed the unpardonable sin ! 

With a heavy sigh she went into the laboratory, the scene 
of their joint labours, the place wherein she had found romance. 
Mechanically, she began to arrange things. Every familiar object 
he had touched. How keen, how unwearied he had been in his 
search for those subtile, elusive essences which might assuage human 
suffering! Again and again she had observed the signs of fatigue ; 
the frail body driven to exhaustion by the indomitable will. Would 
such a man, unsparing of himself in the prosecution of what he 
deemed duty, spare her ? 

She worked swiftly, putting each object into its place. She 
would never work here again, whether that poor creature upstairs 
lived or died. If Alice lived she would speak, and Napier would 
discover how grossly he had been deceived. If she died, it was as 
inevitable that the doctor, robbed of a great triumph, must for ever 
associate the nurse with disaster. He would hate the very sight 
of her. 

Silently she bade farewell to this whitewashed workshop so 
unfragrant, so lacking in those accessories commonly supposed 
to form part of love’s background. Like many a peri before 
her, she never appreciated her paradise, or recognised it as such, 
till she was about to leave it. 

From the speaking tube came a faint whistle. She ran into the 
library and put it to her ear. 
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‘Send up a tincture of digitalis.’ 

Napier kept certain drugs in a mahogany cabinet in the labora- 
tory. It opened like a safe, and Esther knew the combination, 
But, she had some difficulty in finding the digitalis. Napier was 
untidy, and, when in a hurry, careless of replacing things. Almost 
the first object she beheld was the famous alkaloid, Talin, so identi- 
fied in her mind with their joint labours. Napier, she remembered, 
had accorded the tiny phial the place of honour in the centre of the 
cabinet. And it had not been touched since then because he would 
not use it, or permit its use by others until he discovered the equally 
subtile reagent which would reveal its presence in the human 
system. 

For an instant, she stared at the colourless, odourless fluid. 
Then she searched for the digitalis and found it. A few minutes 
had passed before she handed the tincture to Buckle with instruc- 
tions to take it upstairs immediately. 

She went back to the open cabinet. The sight of the Talin 
allured her. Years ago, she had said with a gay laugh that she 
would throw herself into the Thames rather than submit to the 
drudgery of earning a few pounds a year as companion to Mrs. 
Rockingham Trigg’s aged aunt. More than once, since then, she 
had thought of the river as a sanctuary for a girl too hardly pressed ; 
and always, with a shudder of terror she had remembered that it 
takes three minutes to drown ! 

She stared at the Talin. 

So her father had looked at the weapon in his desk. And 
the same deadly weariness which had assailed Douglas Yorke 
now fastened itself upon his daughter. Life terrified her. While 
she stood there, trembling, a mist seemed to obscure her faculties. 
Lost in a wilderness, with nothing to remind her of the past but a 
mirage growing faint upon a distant horizon, she forgot her own 
name, where she was, what she had been. Was madness coming 
once more upon her? Knowing that Napier might return at 
any minute, she stretched out her hand and clutched the phial, 
hiding it in her bosom. This act was almost unconscious, but 
the mere movement, the grip of a concrete object, restored her 
quivering mind to its balance. Hastily she closed the cabinet 
and went back to work. 

Presently, Napier came in. 

“She has not spoken ? ’ 

‘No.’ 
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His reluctance to discuss the case, contrasted with his former 
confidence, became the measure of the gulf now steadily widening 
hetween them. He glanced at the long deal table. 

‘You have worked hard ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You spoke of your friend, Miss Jagg. Goandsee her! It will 
doyou good. It’s cold but fine. I insist!’ 

Trying to read him, she wondered whether this was a hint 
that on the morrow she must expect dismissal. Too tired to ques- 
tin his authority she obeyed listlessly. She would like to see 
Yiranda once more. 

Outside, there was a nip of frost in the air, the feeling as if snow 
yerecoming. From some of the big establishments in Oxford Street 
shop girls were streaming out for the midday meal, chattering 
and laughing, chaffing each other, somewhat to the disapproval of 
the tall, stiff, frock-coated young men who prided themselves upon 
deportment. Only the very young girls laughed ; the elder women 
walked sedately, glancing neither to right nor left, intent upon their 
om thoughts which, like their faces, were evidently of a dull 
complexion. Close to the edge of the pavement, marched a file 
osandwichmen carrying upon their bent backs an enormous letter, 
part of the name of a popular farce. The dismal procession moved 
dowly along; purple letters flared out of yellow boards. The 
imperial colours arrested Esther’s eyes, challenging contrast with 
the pinched faces of the men, their hardly decent rags, their boots 
worn out by endless trampings. And these poor waifs, the derelicts 
of the streets, were sent forth to proclaim—what? Failure and 
disaster? No. Success! They invited no pity for themselves. 
But all foot-passengers were reminded that the most screaming 
larce of the decade was still running, although sandwich-men might 
crawl ! 

Esther saw that colour blazed everywhere except upon the 
cheeks of the men and women. The motor ’buses roared by: 
dazzling streaks of red and blue and green. The flags of England 
and America floated above the towering buildings. The Stars and 
Stripes! How significant a symbol of a huge nation of workers. 
Above, the sun shone dimly out of a sky of palest azure fading into 
opalescent haze. It diffused primrose light, distinctively autumnal, 
bringing to mind the ardours of summer while suggesting the 
coming rigours of winter. 

. Crossing Oxford Street, Esther narrowly escaped being run 
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over by a splendid six-cylinder Napier, which, grazing her gown 
rushed onward, purring contentedly. This soft purr, almost 
bestial in its inhuman self-satisfaction, vibrated through Esther's 
brain: the gloating, enraptured, discreetly, modulated note of g 
triumphant civilisation which adored things at the expense of per. 
sons. ‘Get out of my way, or perish ! ’ it seemed to say. 

Esther had not seen Miranda for a few days. And at the top 
of the stairs she found a notice setting forth Miss Jagg’s inability 
to receive her pupils. Then Miranda must be ill, in bed. Esther 
ascended the second flight of stairs and tapped at the door of 
Miranda’s bedroom. 

‘Come in!’ 

Her old friend was alone. 

Esther’s trained eye at once perceived the absence of those 
innumerable little ministrations which make so much difference 
to the comfort of bedridden persons. No doubt the typewriting 
young lady did her best, a thin layer of attentions sandwiched 
between long hours of work. 

‘ Rheumatism ? ’ said Esther. 

* Yes,’ said Miranda shortly. 

Esther gazed at her in stupefaction. The poor old woman’s 
face was seared with pain, and at last age seemed to have gripped 
her relentlessly, strangling vitality and joyousness. At Esther's 
expression she tried to smile, tried dismally and failed. And when 
she spoke her soft kind voice had hardened. 

‘I’ve had four days, and four nights—ah !—those nights !—of 
bad pain.’ 

* Why didn’t you send for me ?’ 

‘You were busy. And I detest hard-luck stories, and whiners 
and wailers. I’ve been whining and wailing. Yes—I have. And 
it never does any good, does it ?’ 

She looked so fierce that Esther hardly dared to kiss her. 

‘The Academy will go to pot,’ she added grimly. ‘ The doctor 
says that this means weeks upon my back.’ 

“I can come to you to-morrow,’ said Esther. 

She had forgotten everything save the one tremendous fact 
that a friend needed her. And for the hundredth time pity and 
sympathy for others touched with gentle, healing fingers her own 
bruised and lacerated tissues. : 

‘I forbid you to come,’ said Miranda. Then she burst out with 
a dramatic intensity which revealed all that she had valiantly 
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appressed during five and twenty years : ‘It’s the beginning of the 
wi, and the sooner the end comes the better. If I could hasten it, 


i— ? 

‘No, no!’ cried Esther. 

‘Tsay yes. Life is too hard for women who fight for their 
ym hand. We fight against Nature, who never forgives, never ! 

have lain here alone thinking of Sabrina, and myself, and others, 
tho have fought gamely to the last gasp. But they’ve had to turn 
ieir faces to the wall. We were intended to be protected and 
ved when we get old and feeble, and to die, when our time comes, 
rth children about us. Before it is too late, Esther, see to it 
at you have children, as I might have had if I’d not been a fool. 
lake this doctor marry you. Make him, I say! Use your 
yapons before they rust. I tell you I’ve thought it out to the 
wetlasting rattle of those typewriting machines downstairs. What 
i those girls earn? Hardly enough to keep body and soul to- 
gther. Can theysavea farthing? No. And they’re giving to their 
mchines what should be given to their husbands and children.’ 

‘We can’t all marry,’ said Esther feebly, overwhelmed by the 
pasion in her friend’s voice. 

‘I know that. We outnumber the men; but I’m not such a 
iol as to be talking of those who can’t marry, but of those who 
a, of women like yourself and that kind, pretty little simpleton 
tho sleeps here, and who prides herself, as you did and do, upon 
aming her own living. And in ten years her chance will be gone 
fever. I told her so this morning.’ 

‘Where is your brother ? ’ 

‘In America. You are not to go to Laura, do you understand ? ’ 

‘IfI did go, I should want to throw vitriol at her.’ 

‘It’s not money I want. I’ve enough to see me through without 
tharity. The pupils talk of a benefit. I won’t have it, if I never 
am another penny.’ 

‘T shall come to-morrow,’ said Esther. 

‘Throw up your job? Pish!’ 

‘It’s thrown me up.’ 

‘What do you say ?’ 

Esther hesitated. Pride constrained her to silence, instinct 
tld her that the recital of her suffering would assuage Miranda’s 
pangs. Instinct conquered pride. She told her story simply, 
ilmost impassively, with an indifference which concealed nothing. 

‘You poor child ! ’ 

20—2 
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‘It will do me good to look after you.’ 

And then during a long silence each woman, driven from 
all consideration of self, thought absorbedly of the other. But 
Esther had kept back one incident. Miranda did not know what 
lay upon her friend’s breast, the tiny phial which held swift and 
painless oblivion. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


DE PROFUNDIS. 


As soon as Esther returned to Harley Street, Buckle told her that 
Napier wished to see her in the library. She obeyed in trepidation, 
convinced that Alice must have spoken, although she had learned 
from the butler that no marked change had taken place. To her 
amazement, Napier said awkwardly, ‘I treated you with rudeness 
this morning. Please forgive me! I was and am still horribly 
worried. Lord Camber is keeping something back. His story, 
on the face of it, is flimsy, quite inadequate to account for this 
relapse. But from beginning to end you have behaved splendidly. 
And I let you go without even a word of thanks. I am so sorry.’ 

* Anyone could see how worried you were.’ 

‘You don’t think I hold you responsible for what has hap- 
pened ?’ 

His tone, rather than the words, upset her. And his glance 
kindly, trustful, sympathetic, brought a flicker of colour to her 
cheeks. 

‘I didn’t know. I—TI thought from your manner— ’ 

“My manner, when I’m on edge, is detestable. I behave like 
a machine. Well, you have turned me from a machine into a man. 
My work used to be everything. Now something infinitely better 
has taken its place.’ 

She stared at him, realising what was coming, and knowing, 
too, how it had come about, the swift precipitation of love being 
held in solution and now indestructibly solid. 

‘When you went away three hours ago, I knew that you had 
misunderstood me and my feelings for you. Are you ill, Miss 
Yorke ?’ 

“I feel rather dizzy,’ Esther confessed. 

He fetched a chair. 

‘T’ve been too hasty,’ he said, as she sank into it. ‘I feel a 
clown, but I had to let you have a glimpse of my heart.’ 
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He waited anxiously for a word of encouragement, while Esther 
yas torn in two between her pledge to Harry and her desire to 
fing herself into the arms outstretched towards her. Struggling 
against opposing currents, she clutched at the straw of procrastina- 
tion, divining that he would wait patiently. 

‘Please say nothing more now,’ she faltered. 

It was impossible to let him speak, without telling him in return 
the story of her life, and this, in truth, she was physically incapable 
odfdoing. His unshaken confidence had shaken her. Perhaps, the 
me overmastering emotion was the desire to replace the phial of 
Talin, and the sense that in taking it she had held not only herself 
but this man too cheap. Then she heard Napier speaking with 
professional incisiveness. 

‘You are still in my employment, and I shall insist upon 
obedience. Go to your room, and straight to bed! I'll see that 
a proper dinner is sent up.’ 

‘Td sooner stop in the laboratory.’ 

‘In the laboratory ? Why ?’ 

‘There was plenty to do when I left.’ 

‘T’ve been at work there. All is in apple-pie order. Off you 
pol’ 

‘If I may stay here and read ?’ 

‘Take any book you like, and read it in bed. You are worn out.’ 

Very slowly she moved towards the door, reflecting how great 
the odds were against his discovering that one phial out of a hundred 
was missing. On the morrow she would replace it. As she reached 
the door she turned. 

“Is Lady Camber easier ? ” 

‘There is no change.’ 

‘Tf I can do anything—— ?’ 

“You can go to bed. Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night.’ 

When she had gone he sat down at his desk, half-smiling, half- 
frowning, a prey to bitter-sweet reflections, from which he was 
aroused by Buckle. 

‘Mrs. Peach wishes to see you, sir.’ 

‘Bother Mrs. Peach ! ’ 

The old servant smiled discreetly. 

" ‘She asked me to add, sir, that it was on a matter of impor- 

ee,’ 

‘Show her in.’ 
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Peach came in a minute later, exhibiting a tearstained face 
and much discomposure, perceptibly increased by the coldly critical 
stare with which Napier greeted her. 

‘Well?’ He rapped out the curt monosyllable, anticipating 
an impassioned and tearful request to be allowed to wait on her 
mistress. Peach stood in front of the desk, with the light from 
the lamp full upon her agitated countenance. 

‘ Beg pardon, sir, but I should mention that jealousy has al- 
ways been my besetting sin.’ 

“Go on!’ 

‘It’s on my mind and conscience that I’m partly, only partly, 
the cause of this trouble.’ 

* Please get to the point.’ 

His manner dried the old woman’s tears. With savage malice 
she said meaningly : 

‘ Nurse Yorke has just been ’ere.’ 

* Yes.’ 

* Didn’t say nothink, did she, about this morning ?’ As Napier 
repudiated the question with an impatient gesture, she continued 
with increased acrimony: ‘ When this Nurse Yorke came between 
me and my lady, I saw she was an ’ussy at once.’ 

‘ Be very careful ! ’ 

“She’s an ’ussy, a wrong ’un! She’s been carrying on shameful 
with my lord, and so, this morning, believin’ my lady to be quite 
herself again, I gave her, so to speak, a gentle ’int.’ 

In her excitement the h’s began to fall freely. 

“A gentle hint ? What did you say ?’ 

‘I told my lady that my lord was meeting this young 
woman on the sly.’ 

“You dared to tell that lie.’ 

“Oh, ho! Lie, is it ?’ 

‘Nurse Yorke is incapable of meeting Lord Camber, or any- 
body else, on the sly.’ . 

“Reely! Suppose I told you that this very morning as evel 
was my lord tried to bribe me, and thought he’d succeeded, too. 

She chuckled maliciously, glaring at Napier out of her smal, 
closely set eyes. 

‘ Tried to bribe you ? Impossible.’ 

‘Do you think he offered me a quid ? My lord offered me 4 
pension.’ 

‘A pension ?’ 
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Napier leaned forward, distrusting his ears, but not his eyes. 
Peach’s face was illumined by an unmistakable sincerity. 

‘Yes—a pension. And—and—it was just about too much 
for me. I’m getting old, and I’ve nothink laid by. See! And if 
my lady died, where would I be ? In the porehouse—eh ? So I’ve 
gid nothink all day, but I carn’t go to bed with this on my chest.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Napier gravely. ‘ All the same, you 
are mistaken about Nurse Yorke. Lord Camber may have paid 
her some attention. She’s an attractive young lady. But how 
do you know that his attentions were not repulsed ? ’ 

‘’Ow old do yer think I am? I’m nearly fifty, and I’ve lived 
my life in London, wickedest city in the world.’ 

‘Come, come, this is not evidence.’ 

‘I saw ’er slink out to meet him at seven at night under the 
Bentinck statoo in Cavendish Square. My lord had a four-wheeler 
vaiting. I saw ’em drive off together; and I saw ’er come back 
at ten. That’s what I saw with my own eyes a week ago, and not 
aword did I breathe to a soul till I told my lady this morning. 
And then——’ 

‘And then ? ’ 

‘She went wild. And she wanted to ’ave it out there and then. 
§o she telephoned to my lord in Nurse Yorke’s name. Rare mimic 
she is! And what he said at the other end just finished her.’ 

‘And how do you know what he said ? ’ 

‘My lady, pore dear, repeated ’is words out loud. I'd told 
‘er that they was correspondin’, and that I’d seen a letter from 
my lord to Nurse Yorke lying on the ’all table. My lady asked 

my lord about that letter. And then ’e said, for she repeated it, 
outloud : “‘ What’s your answer ?” And my lady said she couldn’t 
give it, not through a telephone; and then my lord answered 
that he wouldn’t have written the letter unless he’d known what 
the answer was a-going to be. And then he wound up by callin’ 
her ’is darling, and beggin’ for a kiss.’ 

Napier sat staring at her. With an effort, he said slowly: 

“If it were a practical joke? If Lord Camber guessed that 
lis wife was playing a trick on him, and played a trick on her?’ 

But, as he put the question, he knew the fatuity of it. 

‘A joke?’ Peach repeated the word derisively. ‘ And what 
about the meetin’? What about the letter? What about tryin’ 
to bribe me ? I’ve lost a quid a week for the rest of my life, but 
I'l have my sleep at nights.’ j _ a 
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‘I’m sorry I spoke harshly to you. Will you leave this in my 
hands ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Thank you. You can go now.’ 

‘I’ve this much more to say. It’s my belief them two have 
been thick as thieves before.’ 

She went out, leaving Napier confounded by her last words 
and what they signified. Camber and Esther had met before, 
Then, very slowly and carefully, he began to go back, to recall 
what he knew of Esther. He remembered the first meeting in 
Piccadilly Circus, the piteous expression of her face, his surprise at 
finding such a girl in such a place at such a time, a surprise 
inordinately increased when he discovered where she lived. 

And Camber? Sir Bedford had nothing but good to say of 
Camber. Once he had paid attention to a girl in Palace Gardens. 

Palace Gardens ? 

That was the address given by Esther, when he helped her 
into a hansom. 

Napier groaned. If Camber had ever loved Esther, the affair 
took the form of a detestable conspiracy against his patient. He 
looked at his watch. It was time to see her. He hurried upstairs 
to find Alice slightly worse, the action of the heart being uneven. 

He administered another dose of digitalis, and returned to the 
library. His thoughts flew to Esther and the hours spent with 
her in the laboratory, when they had worked side by side. In- 
evitably his mind dwelt upon the isolation of Talin, and, as inevit- 
ably, it struck him that a great emergency would justify its use 
at this critical moment. In minute doses, it was likely to be a 
cardiac tonic of extraordinary virtue. Taken in excess, it would 
depress the heart’s action to a very dangerous extent. 

He went to the cabinet and opened it. The Talin was missing. 

At first this made no impression. Absent-minded about trifles, 
it was possible that he himself had moved the phial. He ransacked 
the cabinet. The drug was not there. 

Only one other person had access to the laboratory. Only 
Esther knew the combination of letters which opened the cabinet. 
Esther must have taken it. 

Why ? 

Carefully closing the doors of cabinet and laboratory, he sat 
down to think. Presently he rang the bell, and when Buckle came 
in, said in a voice from which all feeling had vanished : 
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‘If Nurse Yorke has not gone to bed, I should like to see her.” 

He waited a few minutes. Esther, possibly, had taken the Talin 

for the purpose of resuming the experiments in search of a reagent. 

She might have left the phial in some drawer in the laboratory, 
a breach of discipline he would gladly condone. 

She came in quietly. 

‘You had not gone to bed ?’ 

‘No, I couldn’t.’ 

‘I sent for you,’ he said, ‘ because I was thinking of trying 
an experiment. Risks must be run. Lady Camber’s condition 
becomes hourly more critical. Under the circumstances should — 
I be justified in trying a minute dose of Talin ?’ 

He saw something in her eyes which he recognised as fear. 
But her voice was as quiet as his, when she repeated the last 
word. 

*Talin ?’ 

‘Yes. Why not?’ 

He paused, giving her the chance to speak, to explain. Esther 
said nothing, the colour went out of her lips, the pupils of her 
eyes dilated. 

‘T shall go upstairs again. Will you stay here till I come back ? ’ 

* Of course.’ 

It seemed to him that relief positively shone out of her eyes. 

‘When I come back I shall decide definitely about the Talin, 
Meanwhile, if I want anything I’ll speak to you through the tube.’ 

*T'll stay here till you come back.’ 

Still looking at her he made a last attempt to win her confi- 
dence. 

“Is there anything on your mind ? What is it?’ 

She did not withdraw her eyes from his, but in their depths 
he read a piteous supplication to forbear, to ask no further ques- 
tions. 

‘Let me share your trouble, whatever it is.’ 

“You can’t, Mr. Napier.’ 

“You have nothing to say ?’ 

With a hunted look she murmured ‘ Nothing.’ 

He went quickly out. As the door closed she turned her head 
to listen for his retreating footsteps. Then, very swiftly, she opened 
the laboratory door, switched on the lights, and replaced the 
phial. When Napier returned, ten minutes afterwards, he found 
her reading. She rose to receive him. With a gesture he seemed 
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to signify that the formal, official relation hitherto existing between 
doctor and nurse had now come to an end. 

‘How is she?’ 

He perceived that her manner was easier ; and a grateful light 
seemed to diffuse her eyes. And, indeed, she was passionately 
grateful to Napier, whose unexpected kindness had expanded 
into something she hardly dared to analyse or measure, and to 
Him, who had tempered the wind at the supreme moment when 
the storm distracted her poor wits to the darkness and chaos of 
despair. 

He answered, ‘ No better, but I shall not try the Talin.’ 

Her face expressed indifference. He continued, ‘ That is all. 
Will you promise me to go to bed ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

Alone, he hesitated for one moment. Then he opened the safe 
and saw the replaced phial. He came back into the library, holding 
it in his hand, staring at it with the same tense look of interrogation 
so admirably rendered by the artist. He held it up to the light. 
He consulted a notebook. There ought to be two drachms and 
twenty-seven minims of the alkaloid. With feverish impatience 
he went back into the laboratory and measured the fluid. His 
features relaxed as he made certain that the phial still contained 
the exact quantity entered in his notebook. But such evidence 
was inconclusive. A part of the alkaloid might have been taken 
and replaced with water. To determine this accurately meant a 
qualitative analysis of very great delicacy, a task of several hours. 
He returned to the library and sat down. 

Why had she taken the Talin ? 

Gropingly he stretched out towards some reasonable hypo- 
thesis. Evidently there had been love passages between Camber 
and her, broken off, no doubt, by the father’s death and dishonour. 
After that years of poverty and suffering writ large upon her face. 
And this writing was unmistakable, the record that never deceives 
him who has eyes to read and heart and mind to comprehend. It 
seemed plain that she must have loved Camber faithfully. Others, 
like himself, had desired to lift the burden of a self-imposed celi- 
bacy. But because she loved Camber these had been sent away. 
And Camber was just the man to inspire a passion of devotion. 
A sort of Bayard, as that ass Slufter had said. He compared the 
paladin’s magnificent body with his own insignificant appearance, 
but the consoling thought came, ‘I should have married her, 
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but he didn’t.” Naturally, he took for granted that the man had 
shrunk from marriage with Douglas Yorke’s daughter. In that, 
as we know, he did our Harry injustice; but, essentially, he 
grasped the truth. In Harry’s place he would have married Esther, 
without marking time, and without any consideration for dear 
little Mumsies. 

Up to this point Napier had moved slowly and surely. The 
lovers had been driven apart by circumstance ; the maid remained 
a maid, the man married a pretty, clever mimic, who—admittedly 
—had been unable to play the part of great lady. Then, in this 
very room, after many years, the lovers had met again. And 
Esther had consented to nurse the woman who had supplanted 
her. 

The lines deepened upon Napier’s forehead. As a psychologist, 
he told himself that it was difficult to reconcile his knowledge of 
Esther’s character and temperament with Esther’s conduct. He 
recalled the scene between himself and her. After the first meeting 
with Camber she had withdrawn from her engagement to nurse 
the wife. And then, at his solicitation, against her own judgment, 
she had undertaken the task. 

Why had she not told the truth? Why had she not divined 
the risk to her patient, if the truth should become known later ? 

He went a step further. The nursing had been done admirably, 
with a tact and patience which surpassed expectation. And then 
husband and maid appeared, and from that moment the exquisite 
stitching had been unpicked. 

He considered the secret meeting, the letter, and the discovery 
by Lady Camber of both. Lastly, that black attempt to bribe 
Peach. If Lady Camber had died without regaining consciousness, 
and if Peach had held her tongue, the secret history of the past 
twenty-four hours would have remained secret for ever. But 
Peach had spoken, and speech meant the loss of so much that 
none could question the essential truth of her story. 

If Lady Camber lived, Esther’s reputation was at the mercy 
of a jealous woman. If she died, Camber could marry Esther and 
give to her everything a woman holds dear. 

Suspending judgment, he presented the case as it might be 
presented to a jury, and the deduction horrified him. He recalled 
Camber’s face in the glass opposite, when he was assured that 
his wife would live, and the same expression seen upon Esther’s 
face only a few hours later. The husband had hoped that death 
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would remove the only barrier between himself and the woman 
he loved. And, with the realisation that his wife was likely to 
live, he had plunged into an intrigue with Esther, and—possibly— 
dragged her into it. Whether or not that intrigue was innocent, 
the consequence had been disastrous to his patient. 

Why had Esther taken the Talin? Only two reasons remained 
adequate. Driven to despair by consequences which she might 
or might not have been culpable in bringing about, Esther had 
seen in this unknown, untraceable drug a swift and spre means 
of escape from a life no longer worth living. 

Or—the other reason remained—to be dismissed with a shudder 
of execration. 

He considered the first reason. Having taken the Talin, why 
did she not use it? What had stayed her hand? She must have 
seized opportunity by the skirts when he left her alone in the 
laboratory. Had she subtracted a small quantity, replacing it 
with water? At this moment, alone, she might—appalling thought 
—be about to take the awful leap ! 

He rose, to pace the room with long, unsteady strides. He 
could not go to her. And if he did, what could he say ? 

He might write a line, a few words. He did so, without further 
thought or speculation, taking them hot from his heart : 

I want you to know that I trust you. You are in great distress, and physically 
weak as well. But I am your friend through thick and thin. Believe that! Your 
weakness is the inevitable result of a too generous service. To all hard workers 


come black moments, and that is the time to think of the light, the Light which 
burns eternally, whether we see it or not. 


He went upstairs; he tapped upon Esther’s door, and ex- 
perienced an overwhelming sense of relief when he heard her voice 
upon the other side, saying quietly ‘Who is it?’ He answered 
“It is I, Napier; I have a note for you.’ 

The door opened a few inches and her hand appeared. Napier 
slipped the note into her hand, and then, with an uncontrollable 
impulse, held the hand and kissed it. This kiss was the pledge and 
seal of his belief in her. He heard a soft whisper as the hand 
vanished— 

* Thank you for that.’ 

He hastened from one woman to the other, and he could not 
have done this had not his belief in Esther’s innocence been funda- 
mental. For one instant he had suspected her of an execrable 
crime. 
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For one instant—no longer. And he felt a cur, when he thought 
of it. Probably she loved Camber, and, for his sake, at his irre- 
i sistible solicitation, had consented to see him secretly. Camber, 






























nt, not she, was responsible for the mischief that had been wrought. 
And she, unable to betray the man she loved, had contemplated 
1ed self-destruction. He knew that he was staring into thickest fog, 
ght and when he kissed Esther’s hand he knew also that the fog would 
iad lift, and that he would see clearly this dear woman as she was— 
ins tender, kind, unselfish, and the stronger inasmuch as she had 
fought against her own weakness and had prevailed. 
ler As he entered Lady Camber’s room the night nurse held a 
finger to her lips. She whispered that her patient was quieter. 
hy Napier approached the bed. The light was dim, but quite strong 
ve enough to reveal to his more experienced eye the true nature of 
he this apparent improvement. He laid his finger upon the wrist, 
it and then turned back the eyelid. 
ht ‘She is sinking,’ he said half an hour later, after a long and 
fruitless attempt to stimulate the action of the heart. ‘Go down- 
le stairs and tell Buckle to fetch Lord Camber. Let nobody else 
in the house be disturbed. I will stay here.’ 
er He sat down, cheek upon hand, steadfastly regarding the pretty 
face upon the pillow, watching the ebb of the life he had desired 
ly so ardently to save. Many lives had thus evaded him, slipping 
ar through the fingers which had closed firmly about them. And 
“1 nearly always he had been sensible of an intolerable revolt, of a 


crushing realisation of human impotence. No such emotion stirred 
him now, only a profound pity. He saw her as she was, when her 
Y grace and beauty first began to captivate the town. What a de- 
e lightful vision of youth and mirth and vitality! Euphrosyne 
J incarnate. 

And now she lay dying, because a paladin, sworn to cherish 
her, had broken his troth. 


(To be concluded.) 








TIGER SHOOTING IN CENTRAL INDIA. 


BY COLONEL ALGERNON DURAND, C.B., C.LE. 


My first introduction to big game shooting was when I joined my 
regiment, the Central India Horse, in Central India some thirty 
years ago. Many of the men of the regiment were highly trained 
shikaris, and we had a perfectly organised regimental system of 
sport, and in those days almost limitless jungles at our disposal, 
for our two stations Agar and Goona were respectively fifty and 
two hundred miles from a railway. Most of our shooting was done 
by driving to the guns posted in trees. 

As a rule we had an elephant with us, so that we could go into 
thick jungle and give the coup de grace without endangering men’s 
lives; but the regiment did not own any, and had to trust to the 
courtesy of the neighbouring rajas for the loan of one. Sometimes 
none were available, or other circumstances made it necessary 
to be on foot, and then it behoved one to be careful. I have a vivid 
recollection of one tiger two of us got three miles from the mess at 
Goona. I was there alone with our regimental doctor—who died, 
alas ! of cholera shortly after—when they brought us news of akill. 
We rode out, drew for our stands—‘ mools,’ as they were called— 
and got into our trees, putting our orderlies as stops in the places 
which would usually have been occupied by other guns. Our ‘ mools’ 
were usually trees. Every now and then a rock was used. One or 
two nasty places I remember where the gun had to stand on the 
ground. But asarule we used trees ; you can see further, cover more 
ground, and are not so likely to be seen. Very rarely does a tiger 
look up ; and Ican remember or find record in my diary of but some 
half-dozen cases where a tiger has noticed a man in a tree, and then it 
was either because the tree was very bare, or the man moved, or the 
tiger’s head was raised as he walked up out of a ravine; but ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred a man in a tree is not observed by any 
wild animal. The peacock alone, with his bright and careful eye, 
generally discovers you. It sounds easy work to sit or stand in a 
tree and shoot out of it; but it really is extremely difficult. Very few 
trees give you a safe and comfortable position to shoot from, and, 
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if the beat is a long one, a man is sure to get cramped either sitting 
or standing, and is likely to move at a crucial moment and spoil a 
beat. To obviate this difficulty we all had square leather seats, 
well padded, with ropes at the corners with which to make them 
fast. On these you sat or stood. Personally I always preferred stand- 
ing; you can get round quicker and cover more ground. And witha 
length of spare rope, dyed green to make it invisible, you can pull 
the boughs of a small tree together and make it safe to carry your 
weight ; or by passing it round a main branch, and then round your 
body, you have in either case a perfectly safe position in which 
you can throw yourself in any direction to take a shot. To return 
to our tiger. It was a nasty uneven piece of ground to beat, and 
twice he nearly cut out. Finally my friend got a shot, and I heard 
the tiger speak and crash into the jungle. I called to the doctor, 
who said he thought he had got him somewhere behind the shoulder, 
but that he had galloped back a hundred yards or so. We had no 
elephant ; so after giving the tiger half an hour to die, or get stiff if he 
was only wounded, we sneaked out of our trees and came together. 
The beaters had, as was the invariable order, taken to trees at the 
shot, so we knew the tiger could not get back without being seen, 
and, after posting other men to complete a circle round him, 
we went in. It was jumpy work. My companion was extremely 
short-sighted, it was the cold weather, and the jungle very thick ; 
often you could not see more than four or five yards ahead ; so we 
only took two men, who moved just behind us, and whose business 
it was to search each bush we came to with stones. We took it 
in turns to cover each other when it came to crawling through an 
extra thick bit. After about a couple of hundred yards of this 
careful advance I caught sight of a small black triangle sticking 
up in the grass twenty yards off ; it was the tip of the tiger’s ear, and 
he was evidently over on his side and probably dead. Stones 
failed to move him, and we walked up to find him stone-dead, 
and very glad I was that this was the case. I often wondered what 
would have happened had he been fit to charge. 

On another occasion stones did move an apparently dead tiger. 
We had been after one all day. In the first beat one of the guns had 
left the tree he had been posted in, and had moved, without my 
knowing it, into another place from which he thought he could 
see better. The tiger had walked under the tree where I had placed 
the gun, and had got cleanaway. We had beaten again and again 
without finding him, and were debating what to do next, when an 
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excited villager ran up to say that our grooms, who had taken our 
horses to water, had met the tiger face to face as they came up 
from the stream. The tiger had walked sullenly back into a patch 
of jungle in a ravine close by, to the edge of which we hurried, and 
sending round the beaters to the mouth of the ravine we stood on 
the bank. At the first sound the tiger walked out and up the 
opposite bank, and fell to a general discharge. As he lay motionless 
one of the guns suggested our walking across to measure him; but 
I demurred to measuring a tiger before I was sure he was dead, 
and insisted on some one throwing stones at him first. A large 
stone hit the tiger, who got up and lurched rather than charged in 
our direction, with the savage coughing grunt—you cannot exactly 
describe it as a roar—which a tiger makes when charging. There 
was another general fusillade as he dipped into the ravine, and a 
moment of strained suspense as to whether he would be up our bank 
and into the middle of us. He had had enough, however—which 
was just as well, for everyone had emptied both barrels, with, as it 
turned out afterwards, indifferent results; but during that moment 
there was a slight tendency to give ground, stopped by Magr Singh, 
a non-commissioned officer of the regiment and our head shikari, 
who slapped one of the guns on the back and told him to stand still. 

The rebuke had the desired effect, and, sending two of the rather 
doubtful shots up trees and another on the elephant into the jungle, 
two of us moved down into the ravine. The tiger was finished by a 
shot from the howdah. A few days after we got another on foot; 
it was a tigress. She had broken out from a beat the day before, and 
we had tracked her down to a river-bed. Next morning she had 
killed ; but when we came to beat we found she had moved. Luckily 
we picked up her track and followed. Her point was a jungle some 
miles away; but the ravine she had taken to was dry and without 
cover, and the heat terrific. It was evident she would not go far, 
and I sent on one of our men to search a mile on for her track while 
we followed quietly. In a little over half a mile her pug no longer 
showed in the main ravine, and we knew she had turned into a 
tiny patch of corinda bushes in a side nullah. We had with us 
only half a dozen beaters and our orderlies, and we stood on the 
bank of the nullah while the men walked round to its head. At 
the first shout she moved and began to climb the opposite bank, 
hidden from us by the jungle, but I saw one of our regimental 
shikaris run forward, shouting, accompanied by a small village 
urchin who joined himin throwing stones. They were calmly heading 
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the tigress, who turned and came past us at a canter. She looked 
ap and spoke as she passed below us, and rolled over stone-dead 
toa well-directed shot. 

The hot weather of 1882 was my red-letter year. We left Goona, 
fur guns, at the end of April, and were joined for a month by a 
fiend in the 17th Lancers from Mhow. Each of us had his orderly, 
ad we took our three head shikaris—Magr Singh in command, 
ir Singh (a faithful trumpeter much better at a tiger beat than at 
wounding trumpet-calls), and another—and some eight men whose 
business it was to spread over the country round our temporary 
iad camp and tie up young buffaloes (‘paras’ as they are called) 
wbaitfor the tiger. The ‘paras’ were visited at dawn ; and if there 
mas a kill the men carefully reconnoitred, to locate the tiger if 
possible. One man then mounted his pony and rode into our 
tamp to report, leaving the other to watch the tiger. In this 
way we covered a circle of some fifteen to twenty miles radius from 
or camp. We began badly. The first evening I wandered out 
ater Sambhur, saw a doe, and was following her in case she had 
astag with her, when suddenly from a few yards above me rang out 
the long low penetrating moan of a tiger—which, as has been well 
uid, ‘literally hushes the jungle and fills the twilight with horror.’ 
Itis the call of the tiger as he starts on his night’s ramble in search of 
food; and our shikaris held that, difficult as the sound is to locate, 
it terrifies the game, makes them remain still, and gives the tiger 
a extra chance of stalking. Be that as it may, it has an eerie 
sound not easily forgotten. I slipped out of the jungle as quietly 
sIcould. I had no wish to meet a tiger, in the growing dusk, with 
nothing but a light single-barrelled Express rifle in my hand, or to 
disturb him. That night he killed in ‘ Pilmilla,’ the bit of jungle I 
had been stalking in. Next morning we beat it. A panther broke, and 
vas allowed to pass, as we were after his betters ; but there was no 
sign of the tiger. News of another kill some miles off came in, and 
wewent there. But my diary says: ‘The jungle was much disturbed 
and burning, and the tiger not at home; so we returned, disgusted 
and sold, for about the twentieth time.’ It would not have been 
teal sport if we had. always been successful. Day after day bad 
lukdogeed us. Tigers killed, but could not be found or slipped out 
of the beat. An excitable gun took a long shot, turned a tiger 
who got away wounded and gave us a long and weary hunt, till we 
tracked him, or a second who had also been in the beat, into a deep 
cave. There was nothing to be done but to put three guns into 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. 159, N.S. 21 
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trees just below the cave, and to go up and stand at one side of 
it, covering Magr Singh while he threw in fireworks to draw the 
tiger ; but the cave was too deep, and we could not move him. Then 
we beat again, and at the very beginning of the beat a tiger got up 
behind the right gun and came forward, but, catching sight of an 
orderly stupidly placed in a bare tree, spoke and turned sharp 
back and away. As the sun was setting we could do no more. A 
heartbreaking day, and our own fault. 

At Salot our Lancer friend joined us just as we had finished 
breakfast. He rode up on a little arab trooper—most of our 
men were mounted on arabs in those days,—which was in a 
lather of sweat, having cantered out ten miles or so from our 
nearest detachment in the wake of one of our trotting camels, 
whose rider had been sent to show him the way ; the pace a fast 
camel can travel at is a revelation to most people when they 
first come across it. We gave him a little law to swallow a hasty 
breakfast and then started. The tiger cut out of the first beat, 
but was rounded up and we began again. I was in the first ‘ mool,’ 
our guest in the second ; and as it was his first experience I pushed 
him forward, so that he really commanded both places. The tiger 
walked right out quite close to him, and he missed him with both 
barrels ; but the next beat a panther broke at the end at full gallop, 
and he knocked it over, a very good shot, the morning’s failure 
being merely due to the excitement of a first shot at a tiger. We 
were all in very low trees, bushes almost ; and the panther, afters 
few moments, got up and—catching sight of his enemy—charged 
straight for him ; but he was so badly hit he could only jump a foot 
or so off the ground. Theelephant, witha gun on it, happened then 
to come up, and proceeded after the manner of elephants to examine 
the panther, who was lying still with his eyes shut. Directly the 
elephant’s trunk touched him the panther got up and charged 
madly, to be knocked on one side with a swinging blow and finished 
with another shot. A gallant foe. Next morning we got the tiger. 
As soon as the beat began it walked quietly down from some rocks 
and sat under a shady tree, listening to the beat and washing its 
face like a cat, about ninety yardsfrom me. It then got up, moved 
a step, and vanished like a dream—faded away into the black shadow 
and golden grass of a hot-weather jungle. In a few minutes it 
reappeared, passed diagonally down the hill at a trot, and was shot 
by one of the lower guns. Then followed ten days of exasperating 
bad luck. Heavy dust-storms broke over us almost every night, 
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which seemed to disturb the tigers even if they did kill—for on 
several days we had kills—but no tiger showed. One storm blew 
away every light thing in camp—hats were found half a mile off, 
tents blown down, and servants and kit soaked—so that we could 
not move next morning till we had retrieved our scattered pos- 
sessions and restored order ; while the next night a mangoe tree was 
blown down, the trunk missing Magr Singh by a few inches, and 
imprisoning, without hurting, the other orderlies in its boughs. 
Then again tigers showed and mysteriously disappeared in the 
beat. Twice one incorrigible gun took long shots at crossing 
tigers which he ought to have left, and in both cases we lost them. 

At the end of the month we only had four tigers and a few 
panthers and bears. The party broke up, and we returned to 

Goona. Tendays afterwards two of us—my dear friend George Daly, 
with whom I lived (killed afterwards at a polo tournament in Bom- 
bay), and I—started out again for what was the shoot of our lives. 
The first two days were blank, but on the third we rode into a place 
called Amrdd and had breakfast, three tigers being reported present. 
We beat the river-bed—heavy cover of jiman bushes, with a steep 
diff on one side and open ground on the other. I got the first 
‘mool,’ just where the cliffended. The first tiger came across from 
ny left front, crossed the stones through the jaman bushes opposite 

me, and was making up the ravine to my right when he stood for 

amoment on a flat rock below me, giving me an easy shot, to which 
he bounded into the air three feet off the ground with his back in 

a bow. I missed him with the second barrel, and he rolled into 

the bushes and died in a few minutes. While he was moaning in 

the bushes a bear broke across the nullah, but I iet him go, and 
directly after tiger number two came along and was standing 
looking towards his friend when I shot him in the chest. He also 
bounded into the bushes and turned head over heels, and we found 
him with his legs in the air and his head jammed between two 
small trees. The third tiger, frightened by the firing, went up the 
diff and broke out, but was headed by a stop and trotted back, 
crossing me about fifty yards out ; but as I saw she was going straight 
to the other gun I let her go. She walked right up to his tree, and 
he shot her in the back of the head as she stepped into the nullah 
below him. We had no elephant, so blessed our deadly ten-bore 
tifles, and picked up our three tigers—all young, evidently one 
litter. They were small, measuring eight feet three, eight feet 
two, and eight feet on the ground. 

21—2 
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Two days later we found a tiger which a local raja had lef 
behind after a badly managed beat in which he had got two men 
killed. There was good cover in the bed of a stream, and the tiger 
came straight to my friend. As he stepped into the open he caught 
sight of the gun and spoke, but a shell took him behind the head 
and he never moved. We then started for a beat said to be four 
miles off ; it turned out to be ten, and was hard on the beaters 
who went with us, for the heat was great, and we did not get our 
camp or dinner till ten o’clock at night. The beat was a small strip 
of bushes in the river-bed, and just as the men were forming to beat 
it I heard the tiger splash through some water and saw him enter 
the bushes and stand watching the beat. He had been lying in the 
water and was wet up to his neck. He was too far off for me to 
shoot, and I got into rather a fright when I saw the beat come on 
and no tiger emerge. He let the beat pass him, and then cut out 
back. Wedid not know the jungle, and the ‘ mools’ were, I think, 
at the wrong end. We tried again for him, but could make nothing 
of it. 

That night he killed again in the same place, and in the beat 
came to the edge of the bushes and stood gazing across the river-bed, 
and then I suppose, not liking the look of the hot stones, came 
along the bank in cover to me. I thought he saw me, for he stopped 
and seemed to be looking straight at me; so I fired through the 
bushes, knocking him over with a shell in the shoulder. We had to 
give him another shot, and he died under my tree. 

The next day we rode to a place called Charrach, and found that 
a tiger had killed in a great ‘kho’ or corrie which we had been advised, 
before leaving Goona, to beat downhill instead of uphill, as was 
generally done. This we tried to do, against our shikari’s advice, 
and for two mortal hours we sat in our trees while our men vainly 
tried to get the tiger down. The heat was terrific, and the per- 
spiration poured off one even when sitting still. The beat failed 
signally ; so after sitting under a tree for a bit, to give the men 4 
rest, we toiled up the hill ‘ sweating awfully,’ as I find recorded in 
my diary, and took up the regular‘ mools.’ I had just got into my 
seat, and, as one bough was weak, was having an extra rope tied 
under it by my orderly, who was standing with his head between 
my knees, when the beat began. I loaded hurriedly and almost at 
the same moment the tiger appeared some twenty feet below me 
on my left, walking along the regular run ; he caught sight of us, 
my gun-bearer being still on the ground at the foot of my tree, 
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and stood snarling and showing all his teeth, which were huge. 
Throwing up my rifle I blazed at his head, and he turned as I fired 
my second barrel. To my horror I felt by the recoil there was no 
bullet in the cartridge; the wax had melted and the bullet dropped 
out. We used paper cartridges then, and very carelessly I had not 
looked at my cartridges when loading. It did not matter, however, 
for he was so badly hit that he walked right over acliff, fell with a 
crash on to his back, breaking a small tree as he fell, and then 
crawled slowly away. I could no longer see him, but my com- 
nion made a splendid snapshot at about a hundred and twenty 
yards, and hit him again ; he rolled down the hill, and we found 
him stone-dead. He was a tremendous weight, and we had great 
dificulty in moving him. When we skinned him we found that 
my shot had gone through his eye, down through his throat, and 
had burst in his chest, the other shot which finished him being 
behind the shoulder. 

The next day was blank, but the day after we rode into a new 
camp to find good news—a tiger in one jungle, a tigress with cubs 
in another. We decided on beginning with the tigress. The first 
beat, above the river-bank, where she had been heard in the morn- 
ing, was blank. Then we moved on to the river beat. There was 
aravine running into the river, with bushes at the junction and some 
good tree and rock cover along the bank, which rose about fifty feet 
above the level of the river plain. My friend drew the first ‘ mool ’ 
and was to be on a tree commanding a run about half-way down 
the bank, while I was to be on the plain below. 

I went about a hundred yards back to find a place to get down, 
and was walking along the bottom in the ravine when I heard 
Magr Singh shout, and saw Daly making signs which I did not 
understand. I knew, of course, that he had seen the tigress, 
but could not tell where it was. He had come right on it, walking 
about fifteen feet below him, but had not fired for fear of sending it 
wounded on to the top of me. The tigress went back to the place 
Thad come down, passing above me; allowed Magr Singh, who was 
following me, to pass within a few feet of her; and then walked 
up the natural steps we had descended and lay on the top. Daly 
had sent his orderly back with orders to go round and stop the beat, 

but he found himself close to the tigress and wisely went up a tree. 
The beat began meanwhile, but stopped after a few minutes owing 
to a beater having been nearly killed by a falling rock. After a 
few moments it began again, and almost at the same instar 
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I heard the tigress speak behind us. Looking round, I saw her 
come racing along the top of the bank, growling at every stride, 
Luckily she turned down the pass which Daly was covering, and he, 
waiting for her till she was just under him, shot her through the 
back. She staggered on downhill, and fell over a place about 
twenty feet high. Directly afterwards I saw a couple of bears 
coming along straight for my friend ; he did not see them till they 
got quite close and turned a corner, and then thought it was only 
one and fired. To his surprise the mass separated into two, and 
the bears at once began fighting furiously ; he fired again into the 
brown, and they separated, one going back hard hit and the other 
rolling over the cliff almost on to the tigress, who got up and moved 
a couple of steps. By the time the elephant came up she was dead. 
A very lean tigress just going out of milk, eight feet five long and 
forty-two inches round the chest. Her cubs must have been in 
a cave in the beat, or she would never have charged back as she 
did. We never got the cubs, though we saw their tracks later. 
We spent most of the rest of the day beating for the tiger, but did 
not see him, and had to leave off owing to a heavy storm of rain. 
The effect of the storm on the river was lovely. The water turneda 
clear green, changing into a sheet of silver as the heavy rain swept 
slowly up it. 
The next morning we rode on to another camp and beat at once, 
a thick bed of bushes with good water init. By mistake we took 
each other’s places, and I got the shot, a longish one through a 
lot of bushes. I hit the tiger behind the shoulder, high up, and the 
shell went right through him, or else I fired a solid bullet out of my 
right barrel ; anyhow the tiger rolled over dead. We generally 
used to load with a shell in the right barrel and a solid bullet in 
the left, in case of having to fire through bushes. We were lucky 
to get him as he was lying within a few yards of the beginning of 
the beat, and let it pass over him ; but one of the men, noticing 4 
fresh track leading back, with the water still oozing into it, stopped 
the beat and began again. As one of the shikaris was peering into 
a bush the tiger jumped up and stood snarling at him, and then 
turned round and walked quietly away, stopping every few yards 
to growl over his shoulder at the beat, but making no attempt to 
charge, merely warning the men to keep their distance. Then we 
had breakfast, and beat a mile further down. Good lying, but no 
tiger. This was the beat where tigers had been killing steadily, 
and where three days before Bir Singh had reported three tigers ; 
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but the heavy storm had moved them probably to find drier 
cover. 

The next day we had good reports, but a blank day ; and it was 
eident that the big tiger who had killed three village cows was 
inthe habit of killing on one side of the river, and then crossing and 
going off to some quiet place to lie up. Accordingly that night 
we got up at two, rode down to the river, and then walked quietly 
round, hoping to get on to the cliff, below which the tiger was in the 
habit of landing, before he crossed. But as we were creeping 
quietly along the top of the cliff we came suddenly into some 
monkeys, who barked at us in their fright, which put the tiger on 
the alert, for we just reached our point, on which the monkeys 
had been sitting, in time to see him rise out of the water, in which 
he had been lying between two big rocks, and disappear into the 
jungle. We surrounded the bit he was in as quickly as possible, 
and, having no beaters with us, waited for a couple of hours in the 
hopes that he would show again, but he was too cunning. I was 
much interested in the ways of a school of otters, about eight of 
them, who fished the pool below me. My attention was attracted 
by fierce growlings and chatterings, and looking over the edge 
of the cliff I saw a wild scrimmage going on amongst them ; they 
were all in the shallow water, fighting over a fish. They remained 
fishing for over an hour, calling to each other and barking all the 
time. They hunted together regularly. One would come up in 
mid-stream and begin calling, to be joined in a few moments by 
three others; forming a sort of square they would swim quietly 
along, keeping their distances, and then at a signal all dive 
together, evidently with the object of heading the fish towards 
each other, for after a time two or three of them would come up 
ina bunch, generally with a fish amongst them, which they took 
into the shallows and ate together. At about seven we gave up 
waiting for the tiger and invaded the otters’ pool, having a 
delightful swim. Then breakfasted and started for a beat six miles 
down the river. It was a frightfully hot walk, over boulders and 
along the river-bank, through interminable thickets of jaman and 
thorn, across endless nullahs, and when we got there no tiger. 
So we lay under a tree and had an hour’s sleep, and started back 
tather down on our luck ; but before we had gone far we were met 
by one of our men with the news that our old friend of the morning 
had crossed the river, and was waiting for us in the bushes by the 
bank, exactly opposite to where we had been sitting in the morning. 
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The men had been preparing platforms for us in trees—we had 
decided to sit up all night for the tiger—when a coolie with them 
had seen him. We hurried back and got to the beat just before 
sunset ; there was no time to be lost, for ‘ with one stride comes the 
dark.’ We hastily took up our places, I to cover the entrance to 
the ravine where we had got the tigress a few days before, my com- 
panion to command the way down the river-bank, Magr Singh to 
our morning’s perch, with orders to fire at the tiger and turn him 
if he tried to cross. The instant the beat began he showed, and 
tried to cross, but was turned by Magr Singh ; he then went along 
the bank towards my companion, but a jungle tracker who had 
been posted on the cliff lower down saw him and, I suppose thinking 
he was about to cross, made so much noise that he turned and headed 
for the jungle behind me. I was half facing the beat when I caught 
sight of him to my right rear, walking slowly and looking all about 
him. [I had to get right round in my tree, which I did as quickly 
asI could. Luckily he caught sight of the elephant which we had 
put as a stop, two guns being really insufficient to cover the wide 
stretch we had to guard, and stood still. I fired, getting him in the 
neck with a shell ; a lucky shot, as I could only just see his head and 
neck through the bushes. He fell in his tracks and never moved. 
A very heavy tiger, nine feet five inches long and three feet eleven 
inches round the chest. We were all overjoyed at getting him; 
it was great luck his stopping for a moment and giving me time to 
get round. We then went to bathe, and found the water in the 
otters’ pool positively hot. We had ordered our dinner down by 
the river in anticipation of sitting up for the tiger ; so we dined and 
slept by the stream, and passed a very hot night. 

Next day, after an early swim in the otters’ pool, on the way to 
which we came across the pugs of the cubs we had heard about, 
we rode to our next camp, where we found no kill, but letters from 
Goona saying the rains had broken in Bombay. Reluctantly we 
turned homewards, beating one jungle en route ; but every night it 
rained in torrents, and we hurried to the high road. Three days more 
we vainly hoped against hope, but the rains had practically begun 
and it was hopeless beating. So on June 15 we rode into Goona, 
having been out eighteen days, out of which we had beaten twelve 
days and shot nine tigers, having killed everything we saw and 
never had to use an elephant. Five of the tigers fell to one shot each, 
and only one—the biggest—went more than twenty yards, and he 
merely staggered helplessly downhill. The others all fell within 
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ten yards at the farthest from the place where they were hit. ‘So 
much for two ten-bores ; there is nothing like them,’ says my diary, 
and in those days it was true. It was capital sport, and if we 
could only have had another fortnight and gone to the Chambal we 
should have made a great bag. As it was, nothing could have been 
better. In those days it was not an expensive amusement. This 
trip cost us 406 rupees each, the former 317 ; so that each share came 
to 723 rupees—say about 70/.—for practically two months’ sport. 
A good many people would give hundreds now for the sport two 
subalterns enjoyed so cheaply then. It may be of interest to give 
the measurements, all taken on the ground before the tigers were 
moved ; for these nine tigers were the ordinary run, small and big, 
and included no twelve-foot giants, measured possibly after 
skinning. We did not measure the tails of the first three small 
tigers until we sas in, so I have not included them. 
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So ended the best shoot I ever had. Nothing ever came up to 
those days in the jungle with my greatest friend, with no other 
gun to interfere or spoil our arrangements, with just enough 
danger to give excitement and zest to sport, in absolute freedom 
from the anxieties and worries of life, in the enjoyment of perfect 
health and beautiful surroundings; and if one felt sad sometimes 
as the beautiful beast lay in the death-throes, crushing massive 
tree-roots with his mighty teeth, or sobbing out the last breath 
of life, one could think that we were occasionally doing some good 
in ridding a tract of country of a cattle-slayer who was taking too 
heavy a toll of his neighbours’ goods. 











THE STRANGE PATIENT: 


THERE were only two arrivals by the train from London when it 
stopped at the little flower-banked station of Barthiam; and 
Mary, who was waiting for it, had no difficulty in deciding which 
of them was Professor Fish. That great man never failed to look 
the part. His tall, lean figure, stooping at the shoulders, his big 
smooth-shaven face, mildly abstracted behind his glasses, but 
retaining always something of a keen and formidable character, 
his soft hat and great flapping ulster, made up a noticeable per- 
sonality anywhere. He seemed alone to crowd the little platform ; 
the small man who accompanied him was lost in his shadow. 

* Professor Fish ? ’ accosted Mary, primly, at his elbow. 

He turned upon her with a movement like a swoop. 

‘I am Mary Pond,’ she explained. ‘My father was called 
away to a case, so he sent me to meet you and bring you up to the 
house. I have a fly waiting.’ 

‘Ah!’ The Professor nodded and was bland. ‘ Very good of 
you to take the trouble, Miss Pond. I am much obliged.’ He 
stepped aside to let his companion be seen. ‘ This,’ he explained, 
‘is your—er—guest.’ 

Mary put out her hand, but the little man, who had been standing 
behind the Professor, made no motion to take it. He was staring 
at the planks of the platform ; he lifted his eyes for an instant to 
glance at her, and dropped them again at once. Mary saw a listless, 
empty face, pale eyes, and pale hair, a mere effect of vacuity and 
weakness. The man drooped where he stood as though he were 
no more than half alive; his clothes were grotesquely ill-fitting. 
A little puzzled, she looked up to the Professor, and saw that he 
was watching her. 

‘How do you do ?’ she asked gently of the little man. 

The Professor answered for him. ‘He does very well, Miss 
Pond,’ he said robustly. ‘Much better than he thinks. Between 
ourselves,’ dropping his voice and nodding at her with intention, 
‘a most remarkable case. Very remarkable indeed. And now, if 
I can find a porter, we might as well be moving.’ 

' Copyright, 1909, by Perceval Gibbon, in the United States of America. 
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He seemed to hesitate for a moment before leaving them ; 
then he set off down the platform. He walked with long strides 
in great spasms of energy, as he did everything. Mary turned 
from looking after him to the little creature beside her with a 
sense of absurd contrast. As she did so she saw that he too was 
looking after the Professor, and his empty face had suddenly become 
intent; it was hardened and vicious, with the parted lips and 
narrow eyes of hate. The man had discovered some spring of life 
within his listless body. It lasted only while one might draw a 
fall breath ; then he saw her scrutiny, and sank again to his still 
dreariness. It was a startling thing to see that flabby little 
insignificance strengthen to such a force of feeling, and Mary was 
conscious of a sort of alarm. But before she could frame a thing 
to say the Professor was back again, and the atmosphere of his 
vigour had enveloped them. 

Professor Fish sat next to her in the cab, and the new patient, 
who was to be an inmate of her house for some time to come, 
leaned against the cushions opposite, with eyes half closed and his 
coarse hands folded in his lap. The Professor talked without 
ceasing, gazing through the open window at the fat lands of Kent 
unfolded beside the road and torpid under the July sun; but Mary 
found more of interest in the still face before her, cryptic and 
mysterious in its utter vacancy. So little it expressed besides 
weakness that Mary wondered what illness could thus have cut 
the man off from the world. She was used to the waste products 
of life; one ‘resident patient’ succeeded another at her father’s 
house, and to each she was a deft nurse and a supple companion. 
They had in common, she found, a certain paltriness; most of 
them had been overtaxed by easy burdens ; but this man’s aspect 
conveyed suggestions of a long struggle with a burden beyond all 
strength. The meanness of him, all his appearance of having 
begun in the gutter and failed there, touched her not at all; Mary 
had had too much to do with human flesh in the raw to be greatly 
concerned about such matters as that. 

Dr. Pond was at home to meet them when the cab drew up at 
the door, an elderly, good-natured man, white-haired and sprucely 
white-bearded. He greeted Professor Fish with some deference, 
and helped the new patient carefully forth from the cab. It was 
Mary’s duty to see the one trunk of new shining tin carried in and 
placed in the room that was prepared for the house’s new inmate. 
This done, she went to the others in the little drawing-room. Her 
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father and Professor Fish were seated in the window, busy with 

talk ; the new patient had an upright chair against the wall, and 
sat in it with the same lassitude and downcast gaze which had 
already drawn Mary’s wondering compassion. The Professor rose 
at her entry. 

‘ Ah! Miss Pond,’ he said in his cheerful, booming voice, ‘I was 
just giving your father a few particulars about our young friend.’ 

‘T should like to hear them,’ she answered, taking the chair he 
reached for her. ‘ Yousee, I shall have a good deal to do with him.’ 

Old Dr. Pond nodded. ‘Mary,’ he said, ‘is my right hand, 
Professor.’ 

‘ Of course,’ agreed the Professor. ‘I can see that.’ 

He was seated again, and he leaned across to Mary confidentially, 
with an explanatory forefinger hovering. 

‘ As I told your father, Miss Pond, it isn’t necessary to go far 
back in the case,’ he said. ‘As a matter of fact, I took this case 
up—experimentally. The subject was a good one for a—well, 
call it a theory of mine, a new idea in pathology. You see? 
I wanted to try it on the dog before publishing it, and our young 
friend there ’—he nodded at the back of the room and sank his 
voice—‘ he was the dog. You understand ? ’ 

Mary nodded, and the Professor smiled. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘I have succeeded. The patient is convalescent, 
but—you see how he is. He has very little vital force, and also, 
occasionally, delusions. Merely ephemeral, you know, but—delu- 
sions. He wants quiet, chiefly, and very little else—just that 
atmosphere of repose and—er—peace which you can create for 
him, Miss Pond.’ 

‘These delusions,’ put in Dr. Pond, ‘are they of any special 
character ? ’ 

‘H’m!’ The Professor stroked his chin. ‘No,’ he said. 
‘ Curious, you know, but not symptomatic.’ His hard eye scanned 
the old doctor purposefully. ‘Sometimes,’ he said slowly, ‘he 
thinks he has been dead, and that I brought him back to life.’ 

* And he hates you for it ? ’ suggested Mary. 

The Professor stared at her in open astonishment. 

* How on earth did you know that ? ’ he cried. 

‘I saw him looking after you in the station,’ Mary explained. 
* He just—glared.’ 

“Isee.’ Professor Fish was always rather extravagant in manner 
and speech ; his relief now seemed a little exaggerated. He drew 
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a deep breath and glanced past Mary to the patient on his chair 
at the far end of the room. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘ at such times he is 
distinctly resentful. I don’t wonder you noticed it.’ 

‘Your letter didn’t mention his name,’ said Mary. 

‘I should call him Smith,’ answered the Professor. ‘It’s a 
good name. And that, I think, is all there is to tell. Oh, by the 
way, though, he has no suicidal tendency, of course, or I shouldn’t 
put him here ; but all the same——’ 

Mary nodded. ‘ Quite so,’ she said. ‘No razor.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said the Professor. ‘And no money. Give him the 
things he needs, and let me have the bill.’ 

He rose and reached for his hat. 

‘But you'll stay and have something to eat,’ protested old Dr. 
Pond. 

*Can’t,’ answered the Professor. ‘Got an engagement in town. 
I've just time to catch the train back. Now, you quite understand 
about this case? Just quietness and soothing companionship, 
you know, fresh air and sleep, and all that.’ 

‘We quite understand,’ said Mary. ‘ We'll do our best.’ 

‘I’m sure you will,’ said Professor Fish cordially. He moved 
over to where the patient sat ; he had not moved at all. He con- 
tinued to gaze at the carpet while the tall Professor stood over him. 

‘Now, Smith,’ said the Professor in his loud voice, ‘I’m off. 
You’re in good hands here, you know. You've only to take it easy 
and rest.’ 

‘Rest?’ Smith repeated the word in a hoarse whisper; it 
was the first he had spoken. He looked up, and his eye went to 
the Professor’s face with a sort of challenge. 

‘Yes,’ said the Professor. ‘Good-bye.’ 

Smith continued to look at him, but answered nothing. Pro- 
fessor Fish shrugged his shoulders and turned away sharply. 

‘He'll soon pick up,’ he said to Dr. Pond. ‘ And now I really 
must go.’ 

He shook hands with Mary with a manner of cheerful vigour, 
beaming at her through his gold-rimmed glasses, big, whimsical, 
and quick. A moment later Dr. Pond was showing him out, and 
Mary, alone with her patient, had another glimpse of hate and 
contempt animating and enlivening that weak and formless face. 

She waited till she heard the front door close and the Professor’s 
departing feet crunch on the gravel of the garden path. Then she 
went and put a hand on the little man’s shoulder. 
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‘You look very tired,’ she said quietly in her level, pleasant 
voice. ‘Would you like to go to your room and lie down? And 
I will send you up some tea.’ 

There was a long pause, and she thought he was not going to 
answer. But she waited restfully, and at last he sighed. 

‘Yes,’ he said wearily, ‘ that’s what I want.’ 

His voice had the flat tones of Cockneydom, but Mary took no 
note of it. 

‘Then let me show you the way,’ she said, still gently ; and he 
rose at the word and followed her upstairs. 

In this manner the new patient was installed in the household 
of Dr. Pond. He slipped into his place like a shadow, displacing 
nothing. The Doctor, swollen with the distinction of a visit by 
Professor Fish in person, would willingly have made a fuss of him, 

if it had been possible. But Smith was not amenable to polite 
attentions. To attempts to render him particular consideration 
he opposed a barren inertia ; one could as easily have been obliging 
to a lamp-post. The man’s consciousness seemed to exist in a 
vacuum ; he lived in a solitude to which the kindly Doctor could 
never penetrate. Once, certainly, his persistent geniality won 
him a rebuff. It was at breakfast, and he was following his custom 
of endeavouring to trap Smith into conversation. Smith sat 
opposite him at the table, staring vacantly at the tablecloth. 

‘It is a fine morning,’ the Doctor observed. ‘I wonder, now, 
Mr. Smith, if you would care for a little drive with me. I have 
some brief visits to pay here and there, and I could drop you here 
again before I go on. The fresh air would do you good—freshen 
you up, you know; puta little life into you. Come, now! whatdo 
you say to accompanying me ? ’ 

Smith said nothing, but his cheek twitched once. 

‘Come, now!’ pressed the doctor persuasively. ‘See what a 
lovely day it is. Sun, fresh air, the smell and sight of the fields— 
it'll put fresh life into you.’ 

Smith’s white face worked slightly. ‘’Ere,’ he said, and 
paused. The Doctor bent forward, pleased. ‘Go to ’ell!’ said 
Smith thoughtfully. 

Mary had much more success with him; a slender link of 
sympathy had established itself between the healthy, tranquil girl 
and this dreary wisp ofa man. She asked him no questions, and in 
return for her forbearance he would sometimes speak to her volun- 
tarily. He would emerge from his trance-like apathy to watch her 
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as she went about her household duties. Professor Fish had spoken 

truly when he said that Mary Pond knew how to create about her an 
atmosphere of serenity. The tones of her quiet voice, the gentle- 
ness of her movements, the kindly sobriety of her regard seemed to 
fortify her patient. For her part, a genuine compassion for the 
little man was mixed with some liking ; he was a furtive and vulgar 
creature at the best, but his dependence on her, his helplessness 
and trouble, reached to the maternal in her honest heart. She 
could manage him; but for her strategy he would have lived in 
his bed, day and night, in a sort of half-torpor. 

‘It’s remarkable what a control you have over these low 
natures, Mary,’ Dr. Pond said to her. He had come home one 
afternoon to find that she had actually sent Smith out for a walk. 
‘I confess it’s a case that’s beyond me altogether. There doesn’t 
seem to be anything to take hold of inthe man. It would be better 
if he felt a little pain now and again ; it would give one an opening, 
as it were.’ 

Seated in a low chair in the window, Mary was hemming dusters. 
She looked up at him thoughtfully. 

‘Father,’ she said, ‘ what do you think was the matter with him 
in the first place? What was the disease that Professor Fish cured ? ’ 

Dr. Pond shook his white head vaguely. 

‘Impossible to say,’ he answered. ‘ It looks like a mental case, 
doesn’t it ? And yet You see, Fish has had so many speciali- 
ties. He was in practice in Harley Street as a nerve man. Then, 
next thing, one hears of him in heart surgery. He’s had a go at 
electricity lately. And between you and me—he’s a great man, of 
course—but if it wasn’t for his position and all that, we’d be calling 
him a quack.’ 

‘Then you can’t tell what the disease was ? ’ persisted Mary. 

‘No,’ said Dr. Pond. ‘ Nor even if there was a disease. For 
all I know Fish may have been vivisecting him. He wouldn’t 
stop at a thing like that, if I know anything about him.’ 

‘He ought to have told us,’ said Mary. 

Yes,’ agreed the Doctor. ‘ But Fish always does as he likes. 
How long has Smith been out now, Mary ? ’ 

‘He went out at three,’ she answered. ‘ And now it’s half-past 
five. He ought to be in. I think I'll put my hat on, father, and 
go after him.’ 

Dr. Pond nodded. ‘I would,’ he said. 
The road along which Smith had departed ran past the village, 
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and Mary walked forth by it to seek her patient. It was a splendid 

still afternoon ; the trees by the wayside stood motionless in the 
late heat, their shadows in jet black twined and laced upon the 
white road. Far ahead of her she could see the land undulated in 
easy green bosoms against the radiant west; the sun was in her 
face as she walked. She had no fear that Smith had wandered 
far ; for one thing, he had no strength to do so, and for another, she 
knew intuitively that the man lacked any purpose to carry him 
away. Therefore she walked at her ease, keeping cool and comely, 
and at the first corner in the road met a slim youth on horseback, 
who stopped to salute her. It was Harry Wylde, son of the great 
man of the neighbourhood. 

‘ Afternoon, Miss Pond,’ he called cheerfully. ‘ Have you lost 
a little thing about the size of a pickpocket ? ’ 

‘A little bigger than that, I think,’ she answered. ‘ Have you 
seen him, Mr. Wylde ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Harry Wylde. ‘I’ve seen him before, too, I'll 
swear. I knew the little beast at once. I say, Miss Pond, how the 
dickens did you manage to get mixed up with him ? ’ 

‘He’s my patient,’ said Mary. ‘Where did you see him, 
please ? ’ 

Harry Wylde pointed down the road. ‘I passed him just now,’ 
he said. ‘ He was in the churchyard.’ 

‘The churchyard ? ’ 

“Yes, sitting on the grass, having no end of a time. Looked 
as happy as a trout in asand-bath. I knew him at once.’ 

*‘ How did you know him ? ’ demanded Mary. 

Harry Wylde leaned forward over his saddle. ‘Miss Pond,’ 
he said seriously, ‘ there’s hardly a man that goes to races in all 
England that doesn’t know him. His name’s Woolley—that’s one 
of his names, anyhow. He was a kind of jockey once, and since 
then he’s been the lowest, meanest little sharer in all the dirty little 
Turf swindles that was ever kicked off a racecourse. If I wasn’t 
sure I wouldn’t say so; but you ought to know whom you're 
entertaining.’ 

‘But you must be utterly mistaken,’ cried Mary. ‘ Professor 
Fish brought him to us. It’s impossible.’ 

“Case of Fish and foul,’ suggested the youth. ‘ But I’m not 
mistaken. The man I mean has lost the tip of his ear, the left one. 
Somebody bit it off, I believe. Now, have you noticed your chap’s 
ear?” 
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He looked at her acutely, and she coloured in hot distress. 
‘I see you have,’ he said. ‘I’d ask this Fish person for an 
aplanation if I were you; particularly as Woolley is supposed to 
jedead. The police want him pretty badly, you know. It looks 
queer, doesn’t it ? ” 

‘J—I can’t understand it,’ said Mary. ‘I’m sure there’s a 
nistake somewhere.’ 

Young Wylde nodded. ‘ We'll call it a mistake,’ he said. ‘He 
yas injured on the Underground in London and taken to St. 
Bridget’s Hospital, where he died. I remember reading about it. 
Now, of course I sha’n’t say anything to anybody ; but you ought 
tohave an explanation. Fish—is that his name ?—seems to have 
played it pretty low down on you.’ 

He gathered up his bridle and nodded to her with intent. 

‘Good afternoon, Miss Pond,’ he said. ‘ Sorry to make trouble, 
but I couldn’t leave you in the dark about a thing like this.’ 

Mary walked on to the churchyard in considerable bewilder- 
ment. With the character of a patient who came under her care she 
had no particular concern ; a nurse must be as little discriminating 
death. But she did not like the story ; it troubled and offended 
her—its connexion with matters that interested the police, and all 
its suggestion that she and her father were being used as a means of 
hiding, touched her with a sense of disgust. It did not occur to her 
todoubt Harry Wylde; he had been altogether too circumstantial 
to be doubted. 

She reached the low wall that separated the churchyard from the 
toad. The old graves, with their tombstones leaning awry, like 
gapped, uneven teeth, reminded her of her errand, and soon she saw 
Smith. He had found himself a seat where an old tomb with railings 
and monument was overrun with ground ivy; he sat among the 
coarse green of it, staring before him with his chin propped on one 
hand. All the glory of the western sky was beyond him; his profile 
stood out against it like a sharp silhouette. Mary stopped to look, 
and for the time forgot the wretched story she had just heard. The 
man was as motionless as the stone on which he sat—still with such 
a stillness as one sees not in the living. But it was not that which 
held Mary gazing ; it came suddenly to her that in his attitude 
there was something apt and significant, something with a meaning, 
requiring only a key to interpret it. She wondered about it, 
vaguely, and without framing words for her thoughts ; it occurred 
to her that the stillness, the attitude, the mute surrender that spoke 
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in every contour of the silhouetted figure, the very posture of rest 

bespoke contentment, the welcome of relief which one feels a 
reaching one’s own place, one’s familiar atmosphere, one’s due 
haven. 

Minutes passed, and still she stood gazing; then, as though 
restive under the impressions that invaded her, she moved forward 
and entered the churchyard. It was not till she stood before him 
that Smith was aware of her; with a wrinkling of his brow and 
a sigh, he came back to his surroundings. Mary saw and noted 
how the raptness of his face gave way to its usual feebleness as he 
roused himself. 

‘ You have been out a long time, nearly three hours,’ she said, 
‘T think you ought to come in now.’ 

He sighed again. ‘ Allright,’ he said slowly. But he did not 
rise, and Mary did not hurry him. She stood looking down at him, 
while his slack lips fidgeted and his pale eyes flitted here and there 
over the ancient graves. 

‘Why did you come here, to this place?’ she asked him 
presently. Her voice was very low. 

He hesitated. ‘ It’s where I ought to be,’ he said heavily. ‘ Only 
I didn’t have no luck.’ One hand went out uncertainly and he 
pointed to the graves. ‘Them chaps is past bothering,’ he said. 
‘ There’s no gettin’ at them.’ 

He shook his head—it was as though he shivered—and relapsed 
into silence again. 

* You shouldn’t think about things like that,’ Mary said. 

He looked up at her almost shrewdly. ‘ Think!’ he repeated. 
‘TI got no need to think. I know.’ 

‘ Know—what ?’ 

‘Ah!’ he said, and sat brooding. ‘I’m alive, I am,’ he said, at 
last ; ‘ but I been better off once. There’s no way of tellin’ it, ’cos 
it don’t fit into words. Words wasn’t meant to show such things. 
But I wasn’t just a limpin’, squintin’ little welsher ; I was some- 
thing that could feel the meaning of things and the reason for 
them, just like you can feel ’eat and cold. Could feel and know 
things such as nobody can’t feel or know till ’e’s done with this 
rotten bustle of livin’ and doin’ things. That’s what I know, Miss; 
that’s what I found out when I died in that there ’orspital.’ 

Mary stared at him ; a brief vivacity was in his face as he spoke, 
a tone of certainty in his voice. 

‘ But,’ she cried, ‘ you’re alive.’ 
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‘Ay, hesaid. ‘I’malive. That’sthedoin’ ofthat Fish. He’s 
the man; proddin’ and workin’ away there in that big room 
of his with the bottles and machines, and bits of dead men on the 
tables. *E thinks I’m a bit touched in the brain, but I know, Ido! 
Iremember all right that mornin’, with the grey sky showin’ over 
the wire blinds and the noise of the carts just beginnin’ in the 
streets. There was sparkles in my eyes, flashes and colours, you 
know, and a feelin’ as if I was all wet with warm water. I couldn’t 
see at first, but by an’ by I put up my ’and and cleared my eyes— 
all pins and needles, my ’and was. Then I got on my elbow, and 
saw—the room and the bottles an’ all, and me naked on a table 
under a big light. An’ against the wall, at the other side o’ the 
room, there was ’im—Fish—in a white-rubber gown and a face like 
chalk, shakin’ an’ sweatin’ an’ starin’ at me. His eyes were 
all big an’ flat ; an’ I lay there and looked at ’im, while he bit his 
lips an’ got a hold on himself. At last ’e come over tome. “ ’Ow 
are you feeling ? ” ’e says. I’d been thinking. “ You devil, you’ve 
brought me back,”’ I shouted. He was shakin’ still like a flag in 
the wind. ‘ Yes,” he says, “unless I’m mad, I’ve brought you 
back.” I ’adn’t the strength to do no more than lie still ; so I just 
watched ’im while ’e got brandy and drank it from the bottle. Oh, 
Iremember ; I remember the whole thing. That Fish can fool you 
an’ old Pond, but there’s no foolin’ me. I know.’ 

He leaned forward and spat ; the gesture emphasised the hard 
deliberation of his speech. The look he gave her now was much 
more assured than her own. 

“We must be getting back,’ Mary said uneasily. She remem- 
bered what Professor Fish had mentioned of Smith’s delusions. 
But the strangeness and assurance of what he had said were not in 
accord with what she knew of unstable minds. 

He rose and accompanied her docilely enough, but the strength 
that had furnished him with force to speak seemed to last only while 
he was in the churchyard. As they went along the quiet road he 
was again the flimsy, unlovely shell of a man she had first known. 
They went slowly, for Mary accommodated her gait to his; he 
walked weakly, looking down always. Where the road passed the 
end of the village a few people turned to look after them with slow 
curiosity. The village policeman, chin in hand, stared with bovine 
intensity ; his big, simple face was clenched in careful observation 
Mary recalled Harry Wylde’s story and his warning that the 
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authorities had been seeking for Smith ; she quickened her pace a 
little to get out of that mild publicity. 

‘ What were you before you—before you met Professor Fish ?’ 
she asked him suddenly. 

‘A bettin’ tout,’ he answered, ‘and a thief.’ He spoke 
absently and with complete composure. 

‘ Well,’ said Mary, ‘ will you do something for me if I ask you ?’ 

He looked aside at her. ‘ Don’t ask,’ he said. ‘ Don’t ask me 
todoanything. ’CosI can’t.’ 

‘It’s only this,’ said Mary. ‘ What you told me in the church- 
yard was very wonderful and dreadful ; but even if it was true, it 
would be a bad thing for you to think much about. It couldn’t 
help you to live ; it could only come between you and being well. 
So I want you, as far as you can, not to think about it. Try to 
forget it. Will you ?’ 

He made some inarticulate sound with his lips. ‘ Did Fish warn 
you ?’ he asked. ‘ Did he tell you I was crazy and had notions ? 
Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘I can see he did. He’s as cunning as a fox, 
he is. He’s got me tied hand and foot.’ 

‘Hush! Don’t talk like that!’ bade Mary. ‘ DoasTI ask you, 
You know I’m your friend. Don’t you ?’ 

He shrugged uncertainly. ‘ You would be if you knew how,’ 
he said slowly. ‘ But Lord ! you don’t know nothing that matters. 
It’s only us that knows what’s what—only us.’ 

* Who’s us ? ’ asked Mary involuntarily. 

He looked full at her. ‘ The dead,’ he answered, and after that 
they went on in silence. 

It was not easy for Mary to marshal her thoughts that evening, 
when Smith, after a silent meal, had gone to bed, and left her alone 
with her father. He had spoken with such an effect of intensity 
that the impression of it persisted in her memory like the pain that 
remains from a blow ; the figure of him, sitting on the grave, telling 
his strange story in words of impressive simplicity, haunted her 
obstinately. She could see easily the picture he had conjured for her 
of a big electric-lighted room, silent save for remote noises from 
without, and its equipment of dissecting-tables, bottles, and the 
machinery of an anatomist. Harry Wylde’s story had sunk into the 
background of her concerns ; yet it was of that she had to speak 
to her father, and she was glad rather than surprised when he made 
an opening for her himself. 

‘ Smith seems to be rather a mystery to the village,’ he remarked. 
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‘That manner of his is causing talk.’ He laughed gently. ‘ White 
—you know Ephraim White, the policeman—he asked me what I 
knew about him.’ 

‘Yes?’ said Mary. ‘ Well, young Mr. Wylde asked me the 
same thing. He was sure he had recognised him.’ 

‘Ah! And who was he supposed to be ? ’ 

Mary told him what Harry Wylde had said to her in the 
afternoon, not omitting the mention of the mutilated ear. 
Dr. Pond heard it without disturbance, nodding thoughtfully 
as she spoke. 

‘Ye—es,’ he said. ‘It’s curious. It would explain the delu- 
sions, you know. Smith, bearing a marked resemblance to some- 
body who is dead—a resemblance that even extends to a certain 
wound—identifies himself with that person. A rather dramatic 
position, isn’t it ? Still, I hope we are not going to have a police 
inquiry. I shall certainly let Fish know that people are becoming 
suspicious. What did young Wylde say the other man’s name 
was 2” 

‘Woolley,’ answered Mary. ‘ Then you will write to Professor 
Fish, father ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ saidthe Doctor. ‘ He oughttoknow. I'll write to-night.’ 

‘I think I would,’ agreed Mary thoughtfully, and rose to get him 
writing materials. But some inward function of her was uneasy ; 
she felt as though she had failed the little man whose reliance was in 
her. ‘ You know I’m your friend,’ she had said to him, and this 
reference to the Professor had not the flavour of full friendship. 
The same compunction remained with her next morning, and made 
her specially gentle with Smith. He had fallen back to his usual 
condition of vacuity and inertia ; she had to rouse him to eat and 
drink when he sat at table with a face as void of life as a death- 
mask and eyes empty and unseeing. Dr. Pond had given up his 
attempts to make conversation with him, and saw him with a slight 
exasperation which he was sedulous to conceal, so that he was 
altogether dependent on Mary’s unfailing patience. 

Professor Fish was not slow to reply to the letter. A telegram 
from him arrived at lunch time, stating that he would come down 
next day, and asking that his train might be met. 

‘That means you'll have to go again, Mary,’ said Dr. Pond. 
‘I’ve an appointment at that very hour.’ 

Mary nodded, not displeased at having an opportunity of 
sounding the Professor before anybody else. She saw that Smith 
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had looked up at the mention of Fish’s name with some quickening 
of interest. She smiled to him and helped him to salad. 

The morning of the next day came in squally and wild, with 
starts of rain, a sharp interruption to the summer’s tranquillity. 
Mary was rather troubled to dispose of Smith during her absence, 
but ensconced him at last in the room which was known as‘ the 
study,’ an upper chamber where Dr. Pond kept his books and those 
other possessions which were not in frequent use. Here was a 
window giving a view over the rain-blurred hedgerows, clear to the 
swell of the downs, and an armchair in which Smith could sit in 
peace and wear undisturbed his semblance of a man in a trance. 
With some notion of leaving nothing undone, Mary routed out for 
him a bundle of old illustrated magazines, and left them on the 
unused writing-table at his side ; he did not glance at them. 

‘ Now,’ she said, when all was done, ‘I must go. I shall be back 
soon. Shake hands with me and say thank you.’ 

She smiled down into his face, as he looked slowly up at her, 
huddled like a lay figure between the arms of the big chair. 

‘Yes?’ she said encouragingly, for his lips had moved. 

“I feel,’ he said in a whisper—— 

‘Yes,’ urged Mary. ‘ What?’ 

‘Hope! ’ he said, aloud, and gave her his hand. 

The cab of the village bore her to the station over roads tearful 
with rain, and arrived there just as the London train came toa 
stop. The tall figure of Professor Fish, jumping from his compart- 
ment and turning to slam the door vehemently, struck her as oddly 
familiar ; the man’s personality stood in high relief from his sur- 
roundings. Yet there was a certain disturbance in his manner as 
he greeted her—a touch of the confidential, which added to her 
curiosity. He sat opposite to her in the cab, so that when he leaned 
forward to speak, with his hat pushed impatiently back, his big 
insistent face was thrust forward close to hers, and his great 
shoulders humped as though in effort. 

‘ This is a very annoying thing, Miss Pond,’ he began, as the cab 
started back along the tree-bordered road. ‘ A most annoying 
thing ; privacy was absolutely essential. Here is something done, 
a big thing, too; and when only privacy, reticence, quiet are 
essential, we have this infernal fuss on our hands.’ 

He spoke with all his habitual force and volume, but something 
in him suggested to Mary that he did so consciously and of purpose. 
‘ Well,’ she said ; ‘ there’s nobody about here that is likely to 
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guess at your experiment. ‘That isn’t the trouble, you know. The 

trouble is that people say they recognise Mr. Smith as a man who is 
wanted by the police, who is supposed, too, to be dead. So, you see, 
the only thing wanted is an explanation.’ 

‘Explanation!’ He put the word from him with a gesture of 
his big, smooth hands. 

Mary nodded, scanning him coolly. ‘ Yes,’ she said; ‘I can 
understand that an explanation might be difficult.’ 

Professor Fish laughed shortly, a mere bark of sour mirth, and 
turned to look through the rain-splashed window of the cab. 

‘Difficult!’ he repeated, and turned his face to her again. 
‘Not at all difficult, my dear Miss Pond, but awkward. Lord! 
it wouldn’t do at all!’ His eyes behind his glasses became keen 
and lively. He looked at her carefully. 

‘He’s talked to you, eh 2? You've heard his story ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Mary. ‘ Once; it was very wonderful.’ 

He nodded, still scrutinising her. ‘I wish I could make him 
talk,’ he said thoughtfully. ‘ However——’ he shrugged his big 
shoulders and was silent. 

There was a pause then, while the wheels squelched through the 
mud below, and the rain beat rhythmically on the windows and roof 
of the cab. Its noise seemed to ally itself to the interior smell of 
the vehicle, an odour of damp leather and stale straw and ancient 
stables. The Professor stared intently through the wet glass, and 
Mary remembered, with a touch of amusement, her first meeting 
with him, when she had sat beside him and occupied her thoughts 
with the flabby phantom of Smith. 

‘ You know,’ she said, at length, ‘ there’ll have to be some sort 
of explanation.’ 

‘Well ? > demanded the Professor. 

‘If I knew what you had done to Mr. Smith,’ she went on, 
‘I could help you to keep things as quiet as possible.’ 

He heard her with a frown and shook his head. ‘ If you knew, 
you'd do anything but keep it quiet,’ he answered shortly. 

‘ Then it was something horrible ? ’ asked Mary quickly. 

He smiled. ‘I expect to have many patients for the same 
treatment,’ he replied. ‘ Very many; I expect half the world. 
Where is Smith now ? ’ he asked abruptly. 

‘At home by himself,’ replied Mary. °* We'll be there in two 
minutes. You'd like to see him first ? ’ 

“Yes, please,’ he said. ‘ I must have a word or two with him.’ 
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Dr. Pond had not returned when they drew up at the house, 
and, as soon as the Professor had rid himself of his ulster and hat, 
she led him upstairs to the ‘ study.’ 

‘ You'll find him in here,’ she said, when they came to the door, 
‘ T shall be downstairs when you want me.’ 

The Professor nodded absently and turned the handle. Mary 
was at the top of the stairs when he entered. She turned even 
before he cried out, conscious of something happening. 

‘Stop !’ cried the Professor sharply. ‘ Put that down!’ 

Mary ran to the open door and uttered acry. Near the window 
stood Smith, erect and buoyant. The contents of desk-drawers 
were littered on the floor—papers, old pipes, a corkscrew, various 
rubbish—and in his hand he held something that Mary recognised 
with a catch of the breath. 

‘ Father’s old pistol ! ’ she said, and shuddered. 

The Professor had advanced as far as the middle of the room; 
the desk was between him and Smith, who was looking at him with 
a smile. Even in the weakness of fear that came over her, Mary 
wondered at the change in him. His very stature seemed to be 
greater ; there was a grave power in that face she knew as a mask 
of witlessness and futility. He held the revolver in his right hand 
with the barrel resting in his left, and looked at the tall Professor 
with a smile that had no mirth in it, but something like compassion. 

“Drop it!’ said the Professor again. ‘Drop it, you fool!’ 
But his voice of authority cracked, and he cried out : ‘ For God’s 
sake, don’t make a mess of it now.’ 

Smith continued to look at him with that ghost of a smile on his 
lips, and answered with slow words. He patted the pistol. 

‘ This’ll put me out of your reach,’ he said. ‘ This is what'll do 
it. You won’t be able to patch up the hole this’ll make.’ 

He raised the pistol. Mary, powerless to move, clenched her 
hands and whole being for the shock of imminent tragedy. 

‘Wait!’ cried the Professor, and cast a furtive, deprecating 
glance back at Mary. ‘Wait! I tell you it’s no use; you can 
hurt yourself and disfigure yourself and weaken and impair your 
body—but not the life! Not the life! 1 tell you—it’s no good!’ 
He flung out a long arm and his great forefinger pointed at Smith 
imperatively. ‘I'll have you back,’ he said. ‘ I’ll have you back. 
You’re mine, my man; and I’ll hold you. Put that pistol down ; 
put it down, I tell you! Or else——’ his arm dropped, and the 
command failed from his voice. He spoke in the tones of tired 
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indifference. ‘Do it,’ he said. ‘Shoot yourself, if you want to. 
[’ll deal with you afterwards.’ 

There was a pause, measured in heart-beats. Smith showed 
yet his face of serene gravity. When he spoke, it was strange to 
hear the voice of the back-streets, the gutter’s phrase, expressing 
that quiet assurance. 

‘If it wasn’t you,’ he said, ‘ it wouldn’t be nobody else. It’s 
only you as can do it.’ He paused, with lips pursed in deliberation. 
‘If you knowed what I know,’ he went on, ‘ you’d see it wasn’t 
right. I reckon you'll have to come too.’ 

‘Eh?’ The Professor looked up quickly, and threw up an arm 
as though to guard a blow. Mary screamed, and the noise of the 
shot startled her from her posture and she fell on her knees. The 
Professor took one pace forward, turned sharply, and fell full 
length on his face. She heard Smith say something, but the words 
passed her undistinguished ; then the second shot sounded, and 
the fire-irons clattered as he tumbled among them. 

Those that ran up to the room upon the sound of the shooting 
found her kneeling in the door with her hands over her face. 

‘Bury them! bury them!’ she was crying. ‘ Bury them and 
let them go!’ 

PERCEVAL GIBBON. 














ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


II. 


Tue Renaissance came but slowly into England. As always, her 
progress was continuous rather than catastrophic ; her architects, 
like her statesmen and her Churchmen, walked with their eyes 
turned often to the past. Thus Renaissance architecture in 
England begins, like Gothic, with a preparation of the ground by 
foreigners, and the Italians and Germans of Tudor times play the 
part of the Norman builders of the eleventh and early twelfth 
centuries. This work may be briefly dismissed. It never took root 
in the national ideals of art, nor became to an appreciable extent 
a model for imitation by Englishmen, but it was strong enough 
to warp and undermine the frail remnant of the Gothic spirit that 
remained when the break-up of the old faith and the old social 
organisation had taken away its strength. Torrigiano is a typical 
specimen of the supercilious Italian who was heavily bribed to 
enlighten this barbarous isle with a spark from the great sun of 
Renaissance Italy ; and his work, in its perfection of detail and 
delicacy of ornament, is characteristic of the unarchitectural genius 
of that race. The Salisbury Chantry at Christchurch, Twynham, 
remains to-day as astonishing a piece of lace-work in stone as was 
ever fashioned out of the softest material from Caen. Its fan- 
tracery roof, combined with a thoroughly classical scheme of 
decoration, illustrates, too, the Tudor attitude in general towards 
the new movement. Still such work, petty and lacking in real 
inspiration as it is, was at least refined—it might do little good, but 
neither could it do much harm. When the Italian wave of immi- 
gration ebbed before another of Flemings and Germans—carvers, 
glaziers, and metal-workers, who invaded the country in the reign 
of Elizabeth—the foreigners were, on the other hand, emphatically 
a bad influence. The tombs and gateways and mantelpieces of 
which they set the fashion to the lavish nobility of the day are 
nearly always in bad taste. Clumsy and ill-balanced, they are the 
work not of architects, nor on the other hand of craftsmen trained 
in a common tradition, but of journeymen builders inspired by 4 
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demand for ostentatious work and guided by copybook designs. 
Indeed, what these successive foreign invasions may be taken to 
have shown more or less clearly is the need of an architect—the great 
revolution in the building trade which introduced modern archi- 
tecture. The later developments of Gothic had long ago begun 
a process of increasing division of labour among the various crafts, 
and English architecture of the seventeenth century, like England 
of the sixteenth, was waiting for a dictator. 

Still there was another and more stable element left in the 
national style which was to be taken over by Inigo Jones. It was 
not the foreign decorators who kept English architecture alive 
during the sixteenth century, but rather such men as Thorpe and 
Abel, country masons and builders, thoroughly grounded in sound 
Gothic principles of construction, and only differentiated from 
Gothic builders by their more or less mechanical imitation of what 
passed for Renaissance ornamentation, and by the fact that they 
scarcely touched upon the ecclesiarchical side of their art. These 
men designed and carried out the best of the great domestic and 
collegiate buildings of the Elizabethan age, and their work is 
interesting both intrinsically and as a preparation for the advent 
of Inigo Jones. They made at least one important contribution 
to domestic architecture, in respect of house-planning. It was 
under them that the typical Elizabethan country house was 
developed out of the medieval castle on the one hand and the 
medieval cottage on the other. They greatly increased the 
number of windows. They broke up the courtyard plan in favour 
of a more airy style of construction, and the E-shaped house was 
the result. They improved upon the medieval attempts to deal 
with the problem of access to upper floor rooms by substituting 
the great staircase and the long gallery for the little exterior stair- 
ways leading from the courtyard up to each separate room. In 
fact they worked something of a revolution in favour of greater 
comfort and more air in the house. For picturesque charm there 
is little to surpass the sixteenth-century college or mansion : the 
absence of distinctive invividuality of style is compensated for by 
the beauty of the Gothic after-glow: it was as if a kind of inherited 
memory was still abroad which was strong enough and English 
enough to redeem the builders’ ignorant abuse of classical orna- 
ments and the classical ‘ orders.’ The great court of the Schools 
at Oxford is a belated example of this dignified yet essentially 
‘mongrel ’ style. 
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Still, the century from 1520 to 1620 is distinctly a period of lull 
in the story of English architecture. Yet the Normans them- 
selves had scarcely a stronger craze for building churches than the 
great Elizabethan families had for building houses. The quality 
of the work done differs so unmistakably simply because archi- 
tecture had now fallen from its high estate among the national arts : 
because it had ceased to be the most familiar language of artistic 
expression. In Tudor times the theatre and the high seas took 
the place of the medieval church and medieval warfare ; the drama 
and the romance of exploration ousted the building of shrines to 
the glory of God and His saints, and of castles for the confusion 
of His and the builder’s enemies. Architecture ceased to be 
the expression of power and aspiration, of ambition and passionate 
faith, and became the mere minister to the needs and luxuries of 
daily life. In becoming domestic, architecture hardly escapes 
ceasing to be art: at any rate it is certain to cease to be a national 
art. It was Spenser and Shakespeare and Sidney and Fletcher 
who held the mirror up to the age in which they lived. Architecture 
is at least but a picturesque background of the scene which these 
great figures fill. Nowhere indeed did the spirit of the Renaissance 
show itself pre-eminently in architecture. The new movement 
was perhaps too impatient of the medizval point of view, too 
closely preoccupied with human nature and the human form, too 
thoroughly intoxicated with the joys and sorrows of this present 
life, to throw much energy and conviction into building for its 
own sake. Architecture looks always to posterity for most of its 
recognition ; it had become thoroughly saturated with the ideals 
of the mediwval Church ; it is the least imitative of the arts, the 
most stringently bound by the limitations of its material. Perhaps 
this is enough to account for the fact that the most consummate 
achievements in art of the age of the Renaissance are the painting 
and sculpture of Italy and the drama and lyrics of England. The 
cumulative splendours of epic and romance give way to the con- 
centrated passion of dramatic dialogue ; the spirit of chivalry and 
the idyllic charm of fairyland now require a couple of stanzas to 
express the essence of what once filled many folio volumes ; the 
statues and frescoes which once supplied the mere accessories of 
the builder’s art now vindicate a separate existence and monopolise 
contemporary genius. 

Nevertheless architecture was to have a kingdom under the 
new dispensation, if not as vast as of old, at any rate of respectable 
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size and resources. The ancient world, by imitation of which 
the new movement was inspired, had done magnificent work in 








































the building ; and in the adaptation of these models to different con- 
ity ditions of climate and civilisation there was great scope for genius 
Li. and originality. With the seventeenth century, England entered 
ta : on her share of the task, under the guidance of perhaps her greatest 
tie architect, Inigo Jones. Among the greatest men of that age of 
ok great men Inigo Jones is certainly worthy of a place. In his way 
na he is as much a type of the new age as Wallenstein or Richelieu or 
to Gustavus. He, too, had the task of producing order out of chaos : 
on he had a blow to strike at the feudal decentralisation and the 
be communal civilisation of the past: he, too, was the apostle of a 
te secular ideal. Just as those concurrent theories of the basis of 
of political obligation, the divine right of kings and the Social Con- 
28 tract, were each of them being used to buttress the secular monarchy 
al against the alliance of democracy and Ultramontanism, so there 
er was to be formulated a type of secular and, so to speak, * bureau- 
re cratic ’ architecture which was to be the negation of Gothic and the 
ge embodiment of administrative solidity. Inigo Jones, with his cross- 
" grained temper, his thoroughly national outlook, his fine feeling 
at for symmetry, stands out as a typical seventeenth-century leader 
0 of men : with the distinction, rare in that hard and practical age, 
0 that his work was done in the world of art. The amount of work 
it which Inigo Jones has left is out of all proportion to the place he 
ts fills in the evolution of English architecture. The Banqueting Hall 
ts at Whitehall is really his one masterpiece, and outside his domestic 
Is work, at Raynham for instance, he must be judged largely from 
e his plans and drawings and uncompleted projects, which, in the case 
5 of one who modified his work so much while it was actually being 
m executed, are even more inadequate than one would expect as 
| evidence of his powers. But no man did more to prove that the 
" consolation of ‘ the inheritors of unfulfilled renown ’ is that ‘ their 


transmitted affluence cannot die.’ When Wren completed the 
1 magnificent design which Jones had worked up for Greenwich 
D Hospital, he left at once a worthy monument to his master and a 
, convincing instance of the vigorous continuity of tradition which 
f marks the English school. In fact, it may be said that just as 
, long as Inigo Jones’ spirit lived on, expanded in the work of Wren 
and at the same time correcting and modifying it, so long, and only 
, so long, English architecture was safe, and certain to stand for 
sound and dignified work. 
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Jones’s influence was threefold. He was the first of the archi- 
tects. By this it is not meant that he began an era of academic 
design : the very fact that so much of his work was done while the 
building was in progress, that he relied so much on modification of 
his designs while they were being carried ovt, shows that he knew 
the importance of personal supervision and the necessity of con- 
sidering environment. But what he did was to impress his own 
individuality on his work to an extent to which no one previous 
designer had ever attained ; so distinctive and inimitable is his 
touch that it can at once be detected in detail when the greater 
portion of the structure is by another hand. Again, he was the 
first to introduce Palladianism into England. Mere scholarship 
in design is not in itself essential to real excellence, and the correct- 
ness of Jones’s working-out of the great Italian’s rigid principles 
would not alone entitle him to honour as an architect. But, coming 
when it did, his insistence on a formed and refined standard of taste 
was invaluable : it was a laying down of the lines of progress, the 
creation of an unimpeachable standard. He controlled, centralised, 
disciplined, and stimulated the whole building art of Britain. 
Thirdly, the Banqueting Hall, to say nothing of the magnificent 
project of which it is but a partial fulfilment, is an indication that 
architecture was to be redeemed from ‘domesticity.’ A greater 
current of national energy and effort was flowing back into it; it 
was again to express a portion of the national consciousness ; the 
genre of the Elizabethan age was to be superseded by the advent 
of a ‘grand style.’ Inigo Jones’s work is, above all, in no sense 
picturesque ; it never relies on adventitious ornament and setting 
for its claim to be considered architecture, but on those essentially 
architectural qualities of dignity and symmetry. Nothing is more 
fatal to architecture than to be treated from the point of view of 
the artist. The architect’s work must be pre-eminently a building, 
not a picture. Utility and beauty must be united in lawful wedlock 
to produce a great style, and later Gothic had been at most a bastard 
son of one or the other. 

When Charles I. stepped out of the Banqueting Hall window 
on to the scaffold, it might have been expected that art as well as 
absolutism was going to the block. But Puritanism was not really 
so inimical to the genius of Merrie England. We have seen that 
English Gothic is marked by a solidity, a continuity, and a sober 
dignity which distinguish it from the far more brilliant work of 
the Ile de France. Puritanism meant that what had before been 
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4 matter of temperament became now a matter of principle ; the 
Puritan put himself under a form of Martial Law which for all its 
the stringency was really inspired throughout by the spirit of the 
Common Law which it superseded. Hence, though the English- 











































n of 

new man lost to a great extent his sense of colour and his vein of 
con- imaginative charm, though ‘Art for art’s sake’ became more 
own and more impossible to him, yet the spiritual tyranny to which he 
ious submitted himself was still sufficiently congenial to save him from 


his the most pitiful of all the dangers of tyranny, that of being driven 


ater to be false to his own nature. The change from Drake to Cromwell, 
the from Shakespeare to Milton, was a very great and sudden change ; 
hip but it was as nothing to the change from Lorenzo de Medici to the 
ct Dukes of Tuscany, from the artistic hegemony of Florence to the 
les mle of the Spaniards and the Jesuits, from Michael Angelo to 
ing Ammanati. For it was a change from one form of earnestness to 
ste another, not a drop from the highest table-land of art to the dismal 
he swamps of obscurantist reaction and social dissolution. Thus, 
d, though in England the new wave of religious and social revolution 
D, swept away old landmarks and changed for ever the face of the 
nt land, though ‘nothing could bring back the hour of splendour 
at in the grass, of glory in the flower,’ still here, too, there was ‘ strength 
er in what remained behind,’ and art survived at once the whitewash 
it and iconoclasm of ‘ the Saints ’ and the licence to cynicism of the 
1€ Restoration. Milton, who had written in his youth in praise of 
it ‘rebecks ’ and ‘ the light fantastic toe,’ lived on into the reign of 
e Dryden and actually produced ‘ Paradise Lost ’ (which really is that 
g contradiction in terms, a Puritan epic) amidst a chorus of exquisite 
y lyrics. Clarendon, who had been the friend of Falkland, became 

the adviser of the Crown, and Inigo Jones was succeeded by Wren. 
if There is something of a parallel between the two great figures of 


the later seventeenth century in England, Dryden and Wren. 
Both were essentially great men : men of power in their generation 
l and of wide and deep influence on posterity. Both help to make 

of that curious period, Charles II.’s reign, an almost unnatural 
j blending of Elizabethan sunset and eighteenth-century dawn, a 
twilight which defies analysis. At no time did England hold a 
prouder place in the world of art than in the eighteenth century, 
which is still called the ‘age of prose.’ In painting, sculpture, 
pottery, furniture, engraving—in all the many branches of the arts 
and crafts, as well as in literature, both prose and verse, England, 
, the land of ‘rustic woodnotes’ and barbarian genius, was to 
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prove herself the rival of the most highly civilised peoples of Europe. 
But in architecture and literature, at any rate, this polish of execy- 
tion, this high level of talent, was the result of a refining, almost 
a watering-down, of seventeenth-century work, Elizabethan in its 
rugged grandeur. Classical architecture in the hands of Wren and 
the heroic couplet in those of Dryden are primarily grand, primarily 
magnificent, and only secondarily (if at all) classical and scholarly, 
Neither was in any sense the humble servant of Taste, which is 
so often only pedantry in disguise, and never a cordial patron to 
individuality. In his early days, indeed, Wren is often rather 
grandiose than grand. But with the full mastery of his later years 
there came to him something Shakespearean in daring disregard of 
obstacles and in robust freedom of imaginative execution. He 
is often careless in details, not a little cavalier in his treatment of 
Palladianism, lacking in that fine quality of eloquence which made 
Jones at once so original and English, and so essentially refined and 
classical, appealing always rather for a popular than an expert 
verdict. He sometimes comes as close to the legitimate limits of 
his art as Correggio himself, and does not always distinguish 
between the emphasising of structural stability and the sacrificing 
of truth to effect. Still, here the critic is on dangerous ground. 
Are we to condemn the bee-hive speech of Henry V. because it 
does not in itself help forward the dramatic purpose of the play ? 
Are we to disparage Ghiberti’s Baptistery gates and the West front 
of Wells? If the dome of St. Paul’s, like Salisbury ‘ Spire,’ is 
inexcusable by architectural principles, then architecture is some- 
thing other than the art of great building—and St. Paul’s is still more 
impressive than St. Peter’s. It was Andrea del Sarto and not 
Raphael or Agnolo who was called ‘ the Faultless Painter ’ 

Wren had, of course, an unique opportunity. It is true that 
he was unable to carry out his whole scheme for the rebuilding of 
London. Still, even so, no man has had finer scope than was given 
him by the Great Fire. With St. Paul’s and the fifty-three City 
churches to build, and a natural genius for architectural expression, 
it can scarcely be wondered at that Wren definitely formulated 
a national style, and advanced through experience to complete 
mastery of his art. A very high level of successful treatment, a 
true artist’s power of moulding his material into the most vivid 
possible presentation of his ideal, of subordinating everything to 
the general effect, and of making the utmost use of every oppor- 
tunity of site and environment—these mark all his work. Like 
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Inigo Jones, he had so enlarged his horizon by travel and culture 
that he was never guilty of that narrowness of vision which often 
marks the mere expert specialist. He realises through breadth of 
education that power of vitalising his work in every limb and fibre 
thich the Gothic builders had arrived at through medieval sup- 
pression of individual taste in furtherance of a common ideal. 
With them there is the charm of unconsciousness about the unity of 
dlect of a great pile of monastic buildings grouped naturally round 
the cloister and leading up to the crowning grace of tower or spire, 
emphasised by the seclusion of the ‘ close’ with its grass-plats and 
dm-trees, and in its quaint and dignified beauty seeming more of 
an upgrowth from the earth itself than the work of men’s hands. 
Swallows circling round the spire weather-cock, jackdaws perched 
om the statues and nesting in the niches, pigeons cooing on the 
doister roof and strutting before the great door—all are almost 
ss essential to the effect as the stonework which is their home. 
Work like Wren’s, on the other hand, arrives at unity by a conscious 
exercise of individual power. Durham Cathedral grew up uncon- 
siously on the hillside above the Wear; St. Paul’s dominates 
ludgate Hill because Wren was a great artist. It is a difference 
greater than that between a Giottesque fresco and a portrait by 
Titian, between ‘Auld Lang Syne’ and Wordsworth’s ‘ Ode,’ 
between the Iliad and the Aeneid ; yet both are architecture. 
In fertility of design and resource Wren is unequalled ; no man 
tied more experiments in planning, in variations of external and 
internal structure ; and scarcely one instance is a failure. He could 
even succeed in a semi-Gothic design like Tom Tower ; and nothing 
better illustrates than that building his sensitive appreciation of 
the background and setting of his work. As far as religious senti- 
ment is concerned, indeed, no man had less of the Gothic spirit. 
Trinity College Chapel, with its superb work by Grinling Gibbons, 
would do as well for a board-room or a dining-hall as for a chapel ; 
and Wren’s desire throughout was to produce an impressive and 
dignified hall rather than a place of worship. But Wren was not a 
teligious reformer born out of due time, and his work—genial, 
sttong, and expressive as it is—is thoroughly English and genuine. 
In Hampton Court, as in St. Paul’s and in Greenwich Hospital, in 
domestic, ecclesiastical and civic work, he has the same dignity and 
kindliness of manner, the same adaptability to situation and 
climate. With him Renaissance architecture reached its climax 
in England. No one else combined so thoroughly mastery with 
VOL. XXVI.—NO, 159, N.S. 23 
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versatility, and fidelity to broad principles with originality and true 
fitness of individual treatment. 

Wren lived on well into the eighteenth century, which was to 
see the final extinction of the manly school of English architecture, 
The French Revolution brought no ‘ return to Nature ’ here ; unlike 
literature, architecture is tending towards a tragedy. Horace 
Walpole was not foreshadowing an equally healthy movement 
when he elaborated his Gothic castellations, and when he brought 
forth the Castle of Otranto. Still at least during its earlier decades 
the eighteenth century was a great age of architecture. Charac- 
teristically enough, rococo, which has wrought such desolation on 
the Continent, never found a foothold in England. It was towards 
attenuation rather than vulgarisation that Wren’s successors 
worked. Festoons of over-ripe grapes, fat-cheeked cherubs, 
baskets of mixed fruits and garlands of roses—all made of the best 
stone—were not introduced haphazard by way of ornament into 
Gothic or Palladian buildings. Puritanism was so far justified 
of her children. True that Wren, like most great and daring 
artists, had his parodists. But Vanbrugh, though he tried to 
make up for want of style by sheer bulk, was, like the contemporary 
aristocracy, not lively enough to be genuinely vulgar. And amongst 
his other followers there were several who did work of which Wren 
himself might have been proud, and many capable of a talented 
version of the products of his genius. Gibbs and Hawksmoor and 
Campbell are typical of the first class, Ripley and Aldrich of the 
second. Gibbs’s Radcliffe Camera at Oxford is alone enough to 
show the real merit of this age in architecture. The boldness of 
design and the fine feeling for proportion of the whole work make 
it no unworthy expression of Renaissance principles as against the 
sweetness and grace of St. Mary’s. The neighbouring church of 
All Saints, designed by Aldrich, may serve as an instance of a less 
ambitious style, which still has a quality of distinction to save 
it from either baldness or vulgarity. Somerset House, designed 
by Chambers and begun in 1776, is a belated example of the true 
tradition which was already under sentence of death. 

Locally, too, men like Carr and the Woods of Bath did much to 
leave a record of the great school, to the confusion of future ages. 
Bath is, indeed, a convincing example of the value of Renaissance 
architecture for municipal uses. There is a sober dignity— 
a satisfying completeness—about the city, with its crescents and 
squares, its fine bridge, its promenades and public buildings, its 
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yistas and prospects, which’should make of it damnatory evidence 
ainst the race of Gothic revivalists. The genuine finish of the 
iron, plaster, and wood work, of each and all the lesser handicrafts, 
the unpretentious comfort of the houses, all the many evidences of 
sound taste and workmanship, are thoroughly true to the spirit 
of the eighteenth century—its great test of reasonableness and 
except in party politics) its sincerity and honesty of standard. 
Reynolds and Hume, Berkeley and Gibbon, Johnson and Wedg- 
wood, need none of them have been ashamed of living in a street 
of Bath. About all this work there is little genius, as we under- 
stand that elusive term, little ambition, and less self-advertisement. 
Its excellence of finish escapes the first glance; it has to be lived 
with to be appreciated. Some of the best of it was done by almost 
unknown men, who carried on in local centres the traditions of 
Wren, and worked out the Georgian house from the domestic style 
of the great master and the sprinkling of ideas from Holland which 
the early years of the century brought. This undercurrent of 
local work—careful, almost loving, certainly most lovable—ranks 
with the medieval parish churches and the Tudor houses as evidence 
of a real feeling for architecture among the people, and one which 
the speculative builder, machinery, the spread of education and 
other phenomena incident to progress have now extirpated. To 
turn out of the High Street of Richmond in Surrey, a typically 
suburban thoroughfare, into the Old Green, is to have this con- 
dusion tellingly emphasised. The Gateway and the brickwork 
chimneys of Henry VII.’s palace, and the ironwork and homely 
Georgian style of Maid of Honour Row, reproduce in a minor and 
very charming key the glories of Wolsey’s and Wren’s work near by 
at Hampton Court. 

Still, with the death of Wren, architecture begins its old age. 
Almost at once appeared the species which was to bring its grey 
hairs in sorrow to the grave. As has been said, the degradation of 
architecture is of all degradations of art the worst, and among its 
foes there was no mercy. Inigo Jones and Wren had both been, 
in a sense, amateurs, but never dilettanti. Vanbrugh the play- 
wright begins to show the taint. Then all at once the eclectics 
came into their kingdom. No doubt Reynolds and Gainsborough, 
Constable and Crome, were to a certain extent responsible for this 
triumph : painting now appeared as an ally of literature to divert the 
best ability of the day away from architecture. At any rate, to 
design a country house now became the recreation of a gentleman 
23—2 
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to whom the menial arts of bricks and mortar were ‘low.’ The 
Grand Tour was an opportunity of seeking out varieties of southern 
villas to be reproduced wholesale under English skies. It was bad 
enough when the Pitti Palace appeared in Holkham Park, for g 
delicate sense of environment was essential if Renaissance work 
was to rival Elizabethan among English park scenery. But worse 
was in store when architect and builder fell into the positions of 
patron and client, and ‘ to design ’ ceased to have any connexion 
with ‘to build.’ Parallel with this movement, of which Lord 
Burlington is the typical leader, went a steadily increasing self- 
complacency among the men who were ushering in the decadence. 
This culminates in the claim of the Adams ‘to have worked a kind of 
revolution in this useful and elegant art.’ In a certain sense, 
indeed, the claim is justified, if the victory of a false standard 
of elegance over any pretensions to usefulness can be called a 
revolution. The finicking prettiness of work by the brothers 
Adam points clearly to the fact that architecture was dying, and 
the thin semi-Greek style of decoration with which they draped 
both exterior and interior is eloquent of the taint of eclecticism. 
* And so the thing has gone oneversince.’ Architecture has become 
the slave of fashion, and an anarchy of taste has succeeded the 
long reign of tradition. To write the history of nineteenth-century 
architecture would require an optimist of strong convictions. 

Still before it was buried under the Gothic revival and the 
ostentatious Neo-Classicalism of the public offices and hotels of 
to-day, English architecture had had a great history. Like all 
great art, it had reflected many sides of national character, and 
enshrined the best features of many ages. For many centuries it 
had remained true to itself{—characteristic, independent, and con- 
sistent. Even now, desecrated and mutilated as its legacy is, there 
remains much which is in itself a great inheritance, and which serves 
as a memorial of the ‘ rich-proud cost of outworn buried age’ and 
of the days ‘ when beauty lived and died as flowers do now.’ 


KeEnnetH BELL 

















WINCHESTER COLLEGE IN THE ’SEVENTIES. 


BY J. E. VINCENT.' 


In July 1870 I was one of rather more than a hundred little boys 
present at Winchester to compete against one another for a limited 
number of Foundation scholarships, ten or twelve, at William of 
Wykeham’s College Beate Marie Virginis, Winton prope Winton. 
Most of us probably looked on Wykeham’s buildings, or some of 
them, for the first time ; two certainly were already commoners of 
Winchester ; a good many had been engaged a few days previously 
in a similar competition at Eton, the results of which were not yet 
known. With some of these last I agreed then that of the two 
schools Eton was incomparably the more choice-worthy from a 
boy’s point of view; and this was quite excusable, for at the 
mature age of twelve the boy who has been scientifically crammed 
with Latin and Greek grammar, Latin and Greek verse, and a few 
other subjects likely to pay before the examiners, knows nothing 
at all about architecture and has no taste for it, but is naturally 
subject to the charms of green turf and stately trees and running 
water, of which the Eton playing-fields have more than is often to 
be found elsewhere, even in England. Also we had found Eton in 
the full swing of life, in very full swing indeed, and Winchester 
entirely the reverse. At Eton we had some of us seen the greatest 
and the last of Election Saturday riots, and to boys of spirit they 
seemed glorious. What could be more magnificent than to join, 
armed with a stake torn from Tolladay’s palings, against the 
profanum vulgus of the slums of Windsor? On the other hand, 
here was Winchester with all the school gone or going, with a general 


1 As originally passed for press the following pages had the signature 
“Semper Wiccamicus”; the lamented death of Mr. Vincent on July 18th last has 
removed all reason for disguise. Our readers will find a melancholy interest in 
the knowledge that they have here before them the last fruits of a versatile and 
accomplished pen: it is characteristic of a loyal and tender spirit that his 
literary testament should be in praise of the school he loved so well. Alike at 
Winchester and at Christ Church, at the Bar and among his fellow journalists, 
Mr. Vincent left the memory of a most true and lovable personality, of high 
ideals and of resolute accomplishment.—Ep. CoRNHILL. 
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air of untidiness and packing-up about Chamber Court, its principal 
quadrangle, and with no river at all in view. 

Then began the serious business of the examination, upon which 
it had been impressed studiously on me for years that my whole 
future depended, as no doubt it had been on many others. Eton, 
sad to relate, had been but an afterthought of my tutor, who, 
having five or six boys to prepare for scholarships, saw additional 
chances for them, and of advertisement for himself, in running 
them for the ‘double event.’ It was the hope of Winchester 
which had been held up before my eyes as an incentive to effort 
ever since I was six years old. The Winchester examination was 
in one sense less merciful than that at Eton, in another more kindly. 
At Eton we had all been through the whole examination; at 
Winchester the competitors were quickly and ruthlessly thinned, 
Everybody acquitted himself as best he could over the papers of 
the first day. Early next morning at Wells’, the College book- 
seller’s shop in College Street, was posted a list of fifty names or so, 
indicating that the remainder had been brushed aside as having no 
chance ; and on the third morning there was a smaller list still. 
On the third day came vivi voce examination, of which some 
memories remain. They are of the keen eye and glittering eye- 
glass of Dr. Ridding; of the fact that one academical big-wig 
present, the Sub-warden of New College I believed him to be, wore 
Wellington boots; of the present Warden of New College, looking 
for all the world precisely as he does now. Is memory to be trusted, 
or am I unconsciously seeming to preserve as personal experience 
what is mere hearsay, when I vow that I remember what he said 
when I had answered a question? It was, ‘Cannot you tell me 
anything more than that?’ ‘I think, sir, there is no more.’ 
* Quite right ; I only wished to test you.’ Somehow or other, too, 
the memory of that vivd voce examination is haunted by the ghost 
of Dr. Sewell, the then Warden of New College, commonly known 
as ‘the Shirt’; and others of the Olympian class may well have 
been present in ‘ Election Chamber’ on that occasion, for there 
were Electors as well as ‘ Posers,’ or examiners. Where ‘ Election 
Chamber’ was, is, and has been for more than five hundred years 
will shortly be seen. 

Success came my way, else these words could not have been 
written, and what it meant in money to my mother—a widow of 
small means and large family, of whom J was the eldest—ought 
surely to be stated in gratitude. It meant six years of education 
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and board and lodging for her son, the education of the very best, 
and all absolutely without payment of any kind. Of late years a 
‘nominal’ payment of £20 per annum has been exacted ; but it 
has impaired the polished completeness of the original scholarships, 
and people who venture to call this or that payment ‘ nominal,’ 
unless indeed it be remitted, have little knowledge of the straits 
to which parents of gentle birth are often reduced in this England 
of ours. But let that pass. A September afternoon saw me 
arrived at Winchester, under the wing of a friend already in College, 
and, in common with the other nine fledglings, having tea with the 
mild-mannered Second Master, in special charge of College, and his 
wife. From him I learned that, for the first year in College, my 
chamber would be ‘ First’; and to ‘ First’ in due course I pro- 
ceeded across Chamber Court, essentially the home of scholars of 
the Foundation, otherwise College. Here it becomes clear that 
time and space will be saved in the sequel, and that the little 
events and experiences to be recorded will be understood more 
easily and completely, if the briefest of topographical description is 
given at the outset of the buildings known as ‘ college,’ which are 
the heart and holy of holies, the most essential of the tangible 
parts, of the ‘ Mother of Schools.’ There was a time when one felt 
as if any such description must needs be superfluous ; that every- 
body was as certain to know every detail of Winchester College 
as he was, if a man of any culture, to know the dialects affected by 
Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott. But one grew out of that 
mistake, one learned the ignorance of the outer world ; hence this 
brief burst into topography. 

At the end of College Street on the outermost side of Winchester, 
and as you walk away from St. Swithin’s Gate and turn to the left, 
you pass on the right the windowless side of a building, long and 
low—it is College Brewery—built of rough flints, until you reach an 
arched gateway with chamber above, such as may be seen at many 
an Oxford College. It is Outer Gate. Inside is a parallelogram, 
having the Warden’s house to the left, a clump of trees known as 
‘Paradise Regained’ to the right; but this space was never of 
any importance—in my time, at all events. Immediately in front 
of Outer Gate is Middle Gate, leading by a lofty and arched passage, 
above which is Election Chamber, into Chamber Court; and 
Chamber Court, including, of course, the interiors of the buildings 
forming it, is the very heart and centre of Winchester College and 
of the Wykehamical spirit. The uses of buildings have been 
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changed a little—a very little, and entirely for the better—in the 
course of nearly forty years, so the rest is in the past tense, 
although, as regards most matters of real moment, it might be in 
the present. One entered Chamber Court then by Middle Gate, 
Above, on the face of Election Chamber, was a statue of the Virgin, 
which was recognised, in a manner now seeming a little funny, ag 
entitled to limited respect ; that is to say, college inferiors, those 
who were not prefects, had to go bareheaded in Chamber Court, 
but prefects went covered. The ground of Chamber Court was 
paved with rough cobbles of flint, but a broad pavement of flag went 
round all four sides, and another straight across to Chapel, which, 
with its buttressed north wall, occupied all but the whole of the 
far side. Chapel Gate, with its exquisite Crimean memorial inside, 
was at the north-west corner of Chapel. To the right of that was 
a small archway opening into Seventh Chamber Passage. On the 
right of this last was Seventh Chamber, not visible from Chamber 
Court. It was the biggest chamber of all, having been the original 
schoolroom. At the far end of Seventh Chamber Passage were 
School Court, the scene of ‘names-calling’; School, a building 
which saw a good deal of life in those days; beyond that Meads 
and, along to the right, class rooms, of no present moment. Retur- 
ing to Chamber Court, and still looking from Middle Gate, one saw 
in the far right-hand corner the steps up to Hall, and on the right- 
hand side the entrance to Kitchen, above it an audit room. Near 
the entrance to Kitchen were two taps, known as Chamber Court 
conduits, which came to mean a good deal for one; and the first 
floor all along that side, as along half the next side, was part of the 
Second Master’s house. In the near right-hand corner was a passage 
out of, or into, which Sixth and Fifth opened before it reached 
stairs leading to the Second Master’s study. Except to Seventh, 
and then only in relation to Seventh Chamber Passage, the word 
‘chamber’ was not added. To the left, again in the corner, was 
the entrance to Third and to Fourth, and the rooms above were 
de facto, possibly de jure, part of the Warden’s House. The whole 
of the left-hand side was devoted to the uses of ‘ men’ in College, 
for we were ‘men’ from the beginning. In its centre opened a 
passage, having First on the right hand and Second on the left; 
and the passage led on to stairs, and the stairs to two storeys of 
upstair chambers or ‘shops.’ Of these the two on the first floor were 
again Sixth and Seventh. In fact, ground-floor Sixth and Seventh, 
presided over by prefect of Hall, the head of the school in authority, 
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and prefect of school respectively, were used as sitting-rooms only. 
Their happy denizens had sleeping accommodation elsewhere and, 
juxury of luxuries, a bathroom between them. Above were Eighth 
and Ninth, used in common like First, Second, Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth, as sleeping and living rooms; and all these upstair chambers 
had coal fires. In the old chambers faggots were burned on an open 
hearth, glorious in appearance as long as they lasted, somewhat 
deficient in number when they were really needed. 

‘ First ’ was a typical downstair chamber of the old type, having 
walls five or six feet thick. In the centre on the left, as one entered, 
was a heavily-barred window looking into the Warden’s garden. 
Facing it and looking into Chamber Court was another; the 
windows could be taken off their hinges occasionally by practical 
jokers. Hence, this practical joke having been played once on a 
prefect whose baptismal name was Christian, the variation of a 


well-known hymn : 
Christian, up and smite them, 
Hit them on the head, 
For they put your windows 
Underneath your bed. 


Under this window were taps of cold water, beneath them marble 
basins, and ‘convanient’ lay ‘duct,’ a copper pipe contrived so 
that water could be conducted over conduits into a saucer bath ; 
bidet ; toepan, a big foot-bath with handles; or toepan boilers, two 
huge saucepans enabling hot baths to be taken, coram publico, of 
course, of nights. These, basins for prefects, a few tea-things, and 
knives and forks, and boilers, which were simply spouted coffee- 
pots used for many purposes, were stored in a noisome cupboard 
under the window opposite. No woman, it should be added, had 
part or lot in the ‘cleaning’ of these chambers. At the far end 
from the door was the open hearth ; in a recess on either side were 
the beds of the two prefects of the chamber, their ‘ toys ’ and their 
“washing stools.’ The ‘toys’ were oak bureaux, with room for 
books above, writing-ledge and pigeon-holes in the middle, and 
drawers below. The ‘ washing stools ’ were stout oak tables, which, 
stripped of their basins, covered with cloths, and lighted with 
decent candles, looked quite cheerful. The other occupants of the 
chamber, each representing a grade in school life as determined by 
seniority, had each of them his bed and ‘ toys,’ his candlestick and 
thick tallow candle or ‘swotty tolly.’ Above the open fireplace 
stood ‘ Functior,’ a circular iron plate containing a rush-light, the 
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genuine article, which lasted all night; and beneath ‘ Functior’ 
was ‘Toepan Roll,’ usually inscribed to 76 vray, in a kind of jocular 
delicacy. I remember that I, being ‘junior in chambers,’ had to 
alternate with ‘second junior,’ one of us taking ‘ toepan’ and the 
other ‘ bidet’ in alternate weeks ; that, finding toepan quite big 
enough for the purpose, I got into it bodily, and was carried 
triumphantly out into Chamber Court in the warm September air, 

That night my ‘father’ apprised me of things to come. The 
man thus described had before him during the coming fortnight, 
during which I was myself exempt from fagging, otherwise ‘ sweat,’ 
the task of teaching me my exact duties as junior in chambers 
and my liabilities as a junior generally, the names of all men in 
College, and ‘ notions ’ enough to enable me to pass an examination 
by prefects at the end of the period. ‘ Notions’ included our 
language, our topography, and more—the knowledge, for example, 
that ‘ brum ’ meant ‘stingy ’ or ‘poor’; ‘ bulky,’ ‘ rich ’ or ‘ gener- 
ous’; that ‘ Migmaye’ was on the top of ‘ Hills ’ (St. Catherine’s 
Hill); that College under-porters were named after the minor 
prophets ; that ‘ Jack’s harem’ were a gang of old women whose 
business it was to weed Chamber Court and to mince, by chewing, 
the contents of the traditional dish known as ‘ stuckling’ and offered 
at Domum Dinner. In this case, too, the father was the more 
inclined to perform his duty by his son in that, if the son failed at 
the examination, the father would have to suffer the six traditional 
strokes of the ash plant (‘ground ash’) on the part by nature 
provided ; and the son was the more disposed to learn in that he 
was usually smaller than the father, who might exact retribution. 
However, in this case there was no trouble, and I really enjoyed 
that first fortnight. One’s routine of ‘sweat’ as a junior in 
chambers was quite formidable. At 6.15 a.m. a bell rang from 
Chapel tower ; junior called every inmate of the chamber with the 
words ‘ First peal.’ Between 6.15 and 6.45 a.m. he had, with the 
help of second junior, to fill with cold water and empty the same 
bath for six people in succession, to get them in and out of it. 
By 6.45 a.M. it must be at the service of the prefect. Also, 
if it were cold, and hot water were needed by prefects for their 
hands, junior had to light a fire and to reduce to a state in which 
they would produce more or less clean water boilers which had 
been used overnight for coffee or, worse still, porridge. Cold water, 
salt, and a bit of stick—these were the materials and implements ; 
and if anybody likes to try for himself, he will find that the extraction 
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of the half-baked porridge from the spout of a boiler is a long way 











































ular from child’s play. It was worse still, of course, as winter advanced, 
l to and the salt and black were worked together into chapped skins ; 
the and, worst of all, when conduits in chambers having frozen, junior 
big and second junior, half clad, had to fetch ‘ toepan ’ after ‘ toepan’ 
‘ied full of water from Chamber Court conduits over the way. Besides 
ir, that, junior had to dress and wash himself, to be ready to the beck 
The and call of prefects at any moment, and to put in an appearance 
ht, in class rooms, fully two hundred yards distant, at seven o’clock. 
at,” Juniors in chambers were therefore dirty little wretches as a rule ; 
ers and who could blame them ? 

in The ten of my rolllived through a year of this, and, with one or 
on two exceptions, those of boys who ought never to have been sent toa 
ur public school at all, were certainly none the worse ; probably much 
le, the better. Our duties were severe, but they were regular and 
T- fixed, and during that year and the next, it is but fair to say, 
3 there was no irregular bullying and no excessive or capricious use 
or of the ground ash in College. Also experience enables me to say 
3e that the ‘ spanking ’ which sounded so awful, when one saw another 
g, suffer, that the idea of sustaining it unmoved seemed inconceivable, 
d turned out on nearer acquaintance to be remarkably unpleasant, 
e but by no means more than one could bear. So much for life in 
t College itself. One’s liabilities, apart, of course, from school work, 
| involved sometimes standing round an open racket court to pick 
e up stray balls which prefects played—a very cold job—and com- 
] pulsory football or ‘sweat’ in connexion with football between 
; twelve andone. At1.15 came dinner in Hall, and it was abundant, 
| if tough ; from two to three one was usually free to play some game 


of one’s own, unless it was a half-holiday, when there would be a 
compulsory ‘Long Game.’ In that, large sides of juniors would 
play forward or ‘ up,’ the ‘ behinds’ being all prefects and bigger 
men. The object of the game was instructional, the great thing 
being to teach men not to ‘ funk,’ 7.e. to turn their faces away from 
the ball, no matter who kicked it or how hard; and the lesson was 
taught. A football may miss your face, may not even hurt very 
much if it hits you. The ground ash was sure not to miss. 

So passed ‘ short half,’ ending at Christmas. ‘Common time,’ 
Christmas to Easter, was marked by lack of regular occupation, 
save for those who went in for athletic sports, and usually by an 
epidemic. ‘ Cloister time,’ so called because there was an idea that 
College cloisters, beautiful, but in those days seldom seen, used once 
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to be employed as classrooms in the summer term, of course was 
a little different. The mornings were not unpleasant. Tuesday, 
after eleven, was a whole holiday, during which one could get leave 
to go rambling, missing one’s meals, allday. Dalmatia, the bathing- 
place, was opened. Cricket-sweat, between twelve and one on whole 
school days, was one’s worst trouble, but it was quite a big one, 
The available turf of Meads, over which College had special rights, 
furnished six pitches ranged round a small parallelogram—two on 
two sides, one on each of the others. On the sides where there were 
two pitches the bowlers, of necessity, bowled in opposite directions 
from the centre. So, if you were ‘ watching out’ anywhere inside 
the parallelogram, you were bound to be point to one batsman, 
mid-on to a second, mid-off to another, square leg to a fourth, 
mid-on to a fifth, and mid-on to a sixth. Bear in mind that these 
‘batsmen were rarely serious cricketers; the serious cricketers, 
practising for ‘ Eton Match,’ were in ‘ New Field,’ Dr. Ridding’s 
magnificent gift to the school. Then others were College prefects, 
two to a pitch as a rule, who divided the time between them in 
relation to batting, had a junior or two to bowl or throw, and 
slogged for all they were worth. Very good fun it was, as I learned 
four years later, but as a junior I counted myself lucky in that 
early in each of my first two cricket seasons I met with an injury 
to my hand which rendered cricket-sweat out of the question ; for 
hence came endless bathing and much bird’s nesting. 
Possibly some modern parents, if any should read these words, 
may begin to wonder at what point education at the hands of 
masters came in. In truth it was a matter of quite secondary 
importance. Dr. Ridding, wisest of head-masters, knew perfectly 
well that most men in College had been remorselessly overworked 
at their ‘’tother’ schools. Cramming it could hardly be called. 
‘One practically knew off by heart the Latin and Greek Grammar 
of the day, one had done psalms and hymns into Latin verse on 
Sundays, and had read, and that with exact care, much Virgil and 
Horace and a Greek play or two. In fact, one had been forced ; 
and so he placed most of us in divisions where, apart from history 
to be learned or essays to be written, the work was mere child’s play. 
It was practically impossible to avoid promotion every term until 
one reached, at the top of what was called ‘ Middle Part,’ one of 
two parallel divisions. Out of such most men in College took two 
terms to emerge, and, in Senior Division, Senior Part, most men 
‘stayed at least as long. But really one’s work caused no trouble 
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at all until one reached Sixth Book, in which there were two 
divisions. In both of these, unless a man was unmitigatedly lazy, 
so that he had to be degraded, one rose simply by seniority. To be 
in Junior Division, Sixth Book, made a prefect of a commoner or a 
house man, but conferred no privilege or immunity at all on a 
College man. Eighteen prefects there were in College and no more, 
and, of course, there were always eighteen College men—surely 
there must have been more sometimes—in Senior Division, Sixth 
Book, which was taught principally by Dr. Ridding, aided by 
a succession of brilliant young scholars from Oxford or from 
Cambridge—those from Cambridge never stayed long—who were 
described most disrespectfully as ‘Compos Cads.’ Nowadays, I am 
told, it is rare for head-masters to teach in person ; which seems to 
be strange, for, omnium consensu, it was in Dr. Ridding’s division 
that one met really inspiring teaching, and he it was who, having 
realised that boys vary in character and in kind of ability, and 
having determined to extract from each boy the very best that was 
in him, was the making of the many Wykehamists who passed 
through his hands. Never shall I forget his grim humour when, 
being in my last year, and honestly doubtful whether I should 
‘get off to New College,’ that is to say, win a Winchester scholarship 
there, I determined to make preliminary trial elsewhere, and went 
to him for the necessary ‘character.’ ‘Why are you doing this, 
boy?’ ‘I think it is more prudent, sir, and I have no certain hope 
of New College.’ ‘ Yes, yes, you could manage New College, but 
the truth of the matter is that you don’t want to read the prescribed 
books. Still, I cannot stop you, so we will begin your character. 
(Writes and repeats) «I commend to you —— as one of our best boys” 
—I always say that, but what can I say next? You are not 
punctual, you are inclined to be lazy, and you miss Morning Lines 
and Chapel much too often. Stop; what was your motto for that 
Duncan essay prize thing?’ ‘ Out of the frying-pan into the fire, 
sir.” ‘Well, then, you have won it. (Writes again and repeats) 
“He has just won our principal Historical Essay prize against strong 
competition, and he would be a desirable acquisition for any College 
in the University.”” There—take it—and run away.’ A grand 
head-master and a magnificent teacher, acute, extraordinarily 
versatile, a wonderful judge of character, witty, and the kind of 
person with whom nobody ever dreamed of attempting to take a 
liberty ; inspiring, stimulating, emphatically the right man in the 
tight place was Dr. George Ridding. Other masters who distinctly 
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stimulated me were few; in fact I can remember but one, Mr. F. 
Morshead. That I was not inspired by Mr., afterwards Dr. Fearon, 
was my own fault and misfortune. 

During my time at Winchester, 1870 to 1876, occurred what 
was known as the ‘ Tunding Row,’ a scandal which, from the point 
of view of contemporary Wykehamists, caused an undesirable 
and impertinent amount of public attention to be directed to the 
private affairs of Winchester College. Odi profanum vulqus et arceo 
was the motto of most of the school and of many Old Wykehamists, 
Looking back on the whole affair from a more mature point of view 
it is plain that the need for reform was imperative and that, but 
for profanum vulgus, reform would almost certainly have been 
delayed. In any event the original ‘ tunding ’ and the subsequent 
revelations were discussed in public without much command of 
temper on either side. Winchester scholars, their gowns and their 
‘boilers,’ became subjects for artists sent by the illustrated papers. 
Dr. Ridding wrote what looked a weak and incoherent letter to 
the ‘ Times ’—his thoughts at all times outran his power of words— 
and the public no doubt thought it quite understood the whole 
matter. As a matter of fact it was never explained properly to the 
public, but for the sake of the fair fame of Winchester, than which 
nothing is dearer, it ought to be explained ; and, from the sheer 
accident of having overheard sundry conversations, not as an 
eavesdropper but as a person of no account, I am in a better position 
than any other, save those who may have been placed in the like 
position, to explain it. 

The first point to be realised is that the original tunding was 
neither more nor less than the accidental spark that started the 
conflagration. Senior prefect in Commoners, described by Dr. 
Ridding in print as ‘a good and gentle boy,’ a harmless weakling 
really, was induced to send for one in a fairly high position in 
Tutors’ Houses, to try to examine him in ‘ Notions,’ and to punish 
him either as refusing to answer or as ignorant. The original idea 
was foolish, due probably to some internal jealousy between Houses 
and Commoners ; and the punishment was doubly idiotic. Thirty 
blows of a ground ash, even on the fully-clothed shoulders, more 
than twice as many as were conventional, shocked public opinion ; 
and the thirty blows did not even hurt the victim. He was ‘ hotting’ 
at Winchester football next day, and as a ‘hot’ is like a Rugby 
Union ‘ scrum,’ save for the fact that the work is all shoulder work, 
it was plain that the tunding had been a childish farce. But it 
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was destined to produce grave results. Somebody connected with 
the undamaged victim ‘ wrote to the papers,’ and forthwith other 
letters of a far more serious character began to appear. We in 
College had few intimate dealings with Commoners and Houses in 
those days, but one knew the men: the prefects for the most part 
puny, the big inferiors very big, very stalwart, very stupid—people 
whose forbearance one won in class rooms by ‘sporting construe’ 
on demand. In such a community bullying, if any there was, 
was sure to be by big inferiors, unrestrained by prefects, and not 
by the latter. The new letters to the papers, however, were for 
the most part directed against cruelty, inflicted through official 
methods, in College, and, it is sad to be compelled to relate, there 
was much foundation for them ; only, to a large extent, although 
there was some savage barbarity abroad, the cruelty proceeded 
from a sense of duty, utterly mistaken but stupidly sincere, and 
accidental circumstances made it more excessive than was natural. 
Names, of course, are omitted ; nor need the omission be ex- 
plained. One Domum Day, the true end of our school year, saw 
the ordinary number of sound scholars proceed to New College, 
and the departure of a larger number than usual of ‘ thicks,’ 
concerning whom, though they survived to the end of their time 
without superannuation, one wondered how on earth they had 
succeeded in entering College. These ‘thicks’ were, they believed, 
ardent Wykehamists, heartily convinced as any half-pay major 
of fiction, or reality, that ‘the service was going to the devil’; in 
other words, that the discipline in College was not sufficiently 
severe. This was because for a year or two the ‘ officers ’ in College, 
the principal prefects, of whom Prefect of Hall was the chief, had 
been studious and manly men, kindly, just but not capricious in 
the use of the ground ash. The ‘ thicks’ prevailed on those who 
were to follow in office and, having legitimately overheard the 
conversations referred to previously, I looked forward to the coming 
of a Draconian period, thanking my stars that it was not likely to 
affect me acutely. Next half—for there are three halves in the 
Wykehamical year—the newly-elected scholars were intellectual 
marvels but the most incompetent and unteachable general servants, 
the majority of them, that could be conceived. They did no menial 
service properly, and although, I believe, willing enough to learn 
their sweat, they were perfectly hopeless as pupils. Their failures 
were attributed, not quite unreasonably, to obstinacy, and they 
were ‘spanked ’ again and again. Now six cuts with an ashplant, 
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the regulation number, were, as has been stated, bearable. Perhaps 
the preparatory schools of those days were a useful training in the 
endurance of pain. But the bruises lasted well over a week, and 
if the punishment was repeated several times in one week it was 
more than enough to try the nerves and the health of any boy of 
twelve or thirteen. Such repetitions were many at the Draconian be- 
ginning of that year, and I shudder even now to think what the state 
of some of those “‘ men ”’ must have been. It was from the father 
of one of them, stimulated to action by the letter about ‘ tunding’ 
of Commoners, that the first public letter came and his son was 
violently abused for having written home on the matter. It was 
horribly irrational. If I had been spanked twenty times in six 
weeks I should certainly have had to go on the sick list, and I feel 
pretty sure I should have written to my mother. At any rate 
this victim had done so, and it soon became plain that others had 
done likewise. It was manifest that there must be a drastic reform, 
manifest that those who thought they saw the ‘service going to 
the devil’ had, by their thoughtless action, given to it an impetus 
which, from their point of view, sent it all the rest of the way with 
@ Tun. 

An inquiry was ordered by the Governing Body, not then of 
very long standing, and the part of it with which juniors in College 
game into contact was conducted by prefects in College. This 
was necessary, for we should have told nothing to dons, but it was 
also unfortunate, since these prefects were the very men who had 
been guilty of cruelty—partly, but only partly I am afraid, in the 
belief that it would conduce to the re-establishment of a discipline 
which had never been lost. Every inferior in College went up 
before the interested Commission to unfold the number and the 
causes of his ‘spankings,’ and the proceedings, so far as I saw 
them as a witness, were not a little of afarce. Statistics, no doubt, 
were returned fairly enough—the recording prefects were gentle- 
men, though passionately prejudiced. Offences, however, were 
described in general terms and not definitely. Thus knocking off 
another man’s hat on the way to cathedral and in the public street 
was ‘ gross irreverence,’ wrapping the base of a prefect’s candle in 
blue paper instead of white, white being his fancy, was ‘ persistent 
insubordination.’ Still, when the turn of the last roll admitted 
into College came, the mere weight of figures was simply irresistible. 
The poor wretches, though they had borne their sufferings on the 
whole as Spartans and as Wykehamists, had probably become 
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entirely confused as to the pretexts for their multitudinous beatings ; 

it can hardly have been worth while to indulge in periphrastic 
equivocation as to the nature of their offences : the mass of figures 
must have been appalling to those who hoped to preserve the 
ancien régime absolutely intact. 

After some delay, occupied perhaps in other inquiries, we 
were all summoned into school to learn from Dr. Ridding that the 
old order had been changed. ‘Spanking’ was absolutely abol- 
ished. ‘Tunding,’ formerly applicable to grave offences, was 
strictly limited to twelve ‘stroke blows ’—the tautology was 
characteristic of Dr. Ridding—a right of appeal was conferred in 
all cases. Thus perished so much of the domestic system of Win- 
chester College as depended on fear ; thus ended a practice which, 
as recent events had distinctly proved, could be carried to flagrant 
excess with sore results to the victims and with pernicious effect 
upon the passions of those who inflicted the pain. Humanity 
being then pretty much as it is now, and due regard being paid to 
the fact that boys are more frankly human than their elders, the 
immediate results could not be expected to be good. The less 
worthy section of prefects felt that they had been robbed of a 
privilege. They no longer troubled themselves to preserve disci- 
pline or to set, on the surface at all events, a good example. Thus 
they occasionally smoked before inferiors, a thing quite unheard 
of in former days. Also there was a considerable amount of un- 
official bullying, and there were several cases of the grossest possible 
kind which, becoming known to the authorities, were punished 
with the most severe penalties short of formal expulsion. But 
this spirit passed away in due time. It was learned that everything 
need not depend on the ultima ratio of the ‘ground ash,’ and I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying that in 1876 the disci- 
pline in College was all that could be desired and the general tone 
was better than it had been in 1870, far better than it had been in 
the year of the ‘ Tunding Row.’ 

The next event in point of importance to the great reform just 
outlined was the appointment as second master of the Reverend 
George Richardson. He was a burly Cambridge Wrangler, a great 
Tifle-shot—he had tied for the Queen’s prize as an undergraduate— 
4 genial man of strong and sympathetic mind ; and his wife was a 
wonderful woman. What ‘Mrs. Dick’ did for us of College in 
two directions can never be adequately described. Part of her 
work took the direction of an effort to humanise us, by making us 
VOL, XXVII.—NO. 159, N.S. 24 
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dance in her dining-room with girls whom she collected, by taking 
us out on picnics in female society and by talking to us on all 
manner of subjects having nothing to do with the class room or 
the Chapel. She and ‘Dick ’—they are both dead now—wer 
rough diamonds both, but there was no kind of doubt that they 
were diamonds of the first water. ‘Mrs. Dick’ was an eminently 
practical woman too, and her soul was not above detail. As 
may have been noticed before, the arrangements for washing in 
College were medievally inadequate; she caused them to be 
amended. The sanitary arrangements in College might easily 
have dated back to Wykeham’s days. Whether the complete 
reform on this head was due to ‘ Mrs. Dick’ or to sanitary authori- 
ties interested in the health of riparian communities along the 
Itchen, this deponent knoweth not. I feel reasonably certain, 
however, that ‘Mrs. Dick’ was at least partially instrumental in 
the abolition of College Sick House as such, and experience, un- 
happy in the past, useful now, enables me to show conclusively 
that there was seldom a wiser action. Aitatis mew about sixteen 
I felt ill one morning and betook myself to Sick House instead 
of to Dr. Ridding’s class room. The woman in charge, a person 
who vowed that a patient’s bottle of port contained six glasses 
only and talked incessantly of presents given to her by grateful 
parents, assured me that stomach was the only trouble and made 
me swallow much lukewarm water. Wandering into the garden 
a few minutes later to be sick, I fainted also, and lay there I know 
not how long undiscovered. At all events I came to and struggled 
bick alone. Then the College doctor, to whom I can never be 
sifficiently grateful, came and pronounced me to be suffering from 
typhoid. Thanks to the doctor and my mother I survived the 
nursing officially provided. Under that management Sick House 
was clearly intolerable. In addition, its accommodation was 
inadequate and its drainage of all kinds found its way into the 
Itchen. The victims of this little epidemic of typhoid were, it 
may be added, all men who had used the same bathroom attached 
to an upstair chamber, and the horrid cause was that a certain 
College servant found it less trouble to empty liquid refuse by the 
bath than into the sink. He also caught typhoid and died. It 
was a rare example of swift and unerring justice. 

One little incident of this illness, not strictly relevant, is too 
delicious to omit. To my sick room came one Sunday the Rev. 
Godfrey Bolles Lee, the last Warden of Winchester of the old 
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style. Regarding me as I lay, almost torpid, in a placid manner, 
he said in his dry nasal tone, ‘ Ah, my boy, you look very ill. I 
think I had better read the prayers for the dying over you’; and 
to the best of my knowledge and belief he did so. 

In one sense, perhaps, I am an incompetent witness as to the 
character of Winchester life in my time. Until I had recovered 
from typhoid I was never physically strong, and the injuries to my 
hand during my first two cricket seasons gave me a vast amount 
of independent leisure. In another sense that leisure enabled 
me, better than most, to realise how delightful, to a boy with 
tastes leading him into the open air, were the environs of Winchester. 
Never, surely, was such variety of bird’s-nesting, of butterfly- 
collecting, and of fossils, if one cared about them. For bird’s-nest- 
ing one had the reedy banks and eyots of the much reticulated river ; 
the Downs, with nests of chiff-chafis in the ruts and of meadow 
pipits in the sparse ling. Then on Saints’ Days and on Tuesdays 
in ‘Cloister time’ there were distant woods, such as Crabbe Wood, 
where one was allowed to go and might get lost, so extensive was 
it, and others where one took French leave. The variety of butter- 
fies and moths was equally great to that of birds’-eggs, and due 
to the same causes, that is to say differences of elevation and 
vegetation. On the whole that twice-torn palm—the scar shows 
a full inch long to this day—enabled me to enjoy Winchester with 
singular keenness, and there were those, of like tastes to mine, who 
envied me because my joys were twice theirs and more. 

Still, and of course, I lived the life of my fellows and it has left 
abiding memories in my mind. If it be possible our esprit de 
corps, whether for the moment it was as College men or as Wyke- 
hamists, ran to excess. We watched football matches between the 
divisions of the school, fifteen a side in November, six a side in 
December, with almost savage eagerness, and the passions roused 
while the game was in progress, especially if it were going against 
us, were fiercer than was wholesome. We trooped into school as 
one man to hear the lists read of ‘ College Fifteen,’ ‘ College Six,’ 
and, infinitely most important of all, ‘Lord’s Eleven.’ This was the 
eleven to meet Eton, at Eton or at Winchester, for Winchester 
élevens had not visited Lord’s even then for many a year. Of 
‘Eton Match’ when it actually came my memories are all sad. 
They are of Wykehamist batsmen afflicted by ‘ Eton Match Funk,’ 
of Etonian bats, especially’ ‘an endless succession of Lytteltons, 
who always behaved as if Winchester bowling was meant only for 
24—2 
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the hard hitter. But in those days Winchester cricket wag jp 
unwise hands. I haveseen a man expelled from ‘ Lord’s practice’ 
that phrase surely explains itseli—neck and crop on the spot 
because he pulled an off ball of Luke Greenwood’s to leg for a clear 
nine in New Field. They would almost seek that man for a Test 
Match now. 

Esprit de corps, love of Winchester, belief in one’s privileges 
and responsibilities because one was a Wykehamist, were great 
possessions ; masters did what they could for one, sometimes in 
spite of oneself; but, unless I am fundamentally mistaken, the 
greatest blessing enjoyed by every scholar of Winchester College, 
intellectually and as a rule morally, was that of association with 
his fellows. To avoid immodesty, if only on the surface, let me 
point out that the men with whom I sat in Hall and in Chamber, 
with whom I walked and talked, were, one and all, the survivor 
of competition against odds of 10 to 1, or thereabouts, all the 
competitors having been specially prepared. During a life which 
may be described justly as more than commonly varied I have 
never come across a society—nay, not even that of a Senior Common 
Room at Oxford—in which so many bright and original ideas were 
ventilated, where pure wit flourished more vigorously, where 
pretentiousness or presuming ignorance was so relentlessly exposed. 
In all departments of life, whether intellectual or athletic, it isa 
commonplace that one advances most through intercourse with 
one’s equals and superiors, and falls away most certainly in the 
companionship of those who are inferior. Hence comes it that to 
my mind the deepest obligation I owe to William of Wykeham 
is that through him I came to know and to be known by the acute 
and, for the most part, pure-souled men with whom I lived in 
intimate association from 1870 to 1876. 
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Tas is not a learned paper. It is the result of shaving with a 
Bradshaw, using him, I should explain, not as an implement, but 
4s a storehouse of an indispensable accessory. As such, while not 
entering into competition with professed shaving-books like that 
one which its publishers, who entertain us with a quotation from 
Shakespeare at every shave, describe (quoting, I believe, from that 
dramatist) as ‘this precious volume, this most goodly book,’ he 
is not yet altogether to be despised. He provides a practically 
inexhaustible supply of somewhat indifferent shaving papers. 
These are but a by-product of Bradshaw, for, it is needless to 
say, his pages are full of interest and information. One point, 
asmall one, happened to strike the writer as he glanced at them 
hastily in the moments of use, and that was the oddness and in- 
appropriateness of many of the station names. Stoat’s Nest, for 
instance! How absurd to take a ticket to Stoat’s Nest! How 
absurd for Stoat’s Nest to be provided with a platform and a waiting- 
room and a parcels office! And Mumby Road ; how depressing ! 
With what a sinking of the heart would one receive the intimation 
that one was to be interned at Mumby Road! I have no doubt 
that the Mumby Roadsters are everything that is charming, that 
they are polished, intelligent, amiable. But that the name of their 
place of residence does anything to enhance their gaiety I am 
prepared to deny. Quaker’s Yard, again. Thereis no harm in the 
name, As the title of a novel, somewhat quaint and drab-coloured, 
it might pass ; but I submit that it is no name for a station. Not 
that the queer names of stations which I have in my mind are 
always unattractive. In some moods the idea of booking for 
Desert would be most refreshing. And to the right person at the 
night time (to use the Aristotelian formula) there might conceivably 
be no dearer goal than Clara or Mary Tavy or Kitty Brewster, and 
if, in the nature of things, these are matters of individual or tem- 
porary preference, Legacy (G.W.R.) as the object of a trip might 
not unreasonably be expected to prove universally popular. To 
‘Teach it you have but to study the index to Bradshaw, and pay 
your fare. 
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Of course you would find the aspect of the places ludicrously 
different from that which their names suggest. And here we touch 
on the speculative element which makes the study of names in a 
map so fascinating an occupation to the imaginative. I wonder 
how many people nowadays read a book called ‘ A Cruise upon 
Wheels,’ by Charles Collins, and of these how many recall the 
passage where Messrs. Fudge and Pinchbold (the originals of whom 
were, I believe, the writer and his wife) first conceived the idea 
of their momentous drive from St. Omer to Geneva. ‘I delight 
in a map,’ said Mr. Pinchbold, eagerly opening the one in question 
and spreading it out upon the floor. ‘I like to pick out all sorts 
of strange lonely-looking places and imagine what they are like, 
Look here,’ he continued, sprawling over the map, and pointing 
at a spot on it with his pencil, ‘ Ancy le Franc; fancy the dulness 
of Ancy le Franc! Tonnerre again—the French for thunder— 
what an awful place that must be!’ 

Assuredly the place-names of France afford a fascinating field 
for such speculations as those of the adventurous friends. With 
their record of saint and noble, castle, rock and river, they fill the 
ear perhaps more resoundingly than ours. And yet I think that 
for variety, quaintness, suggestiveness, and charm our English 
names, and especially the names of our country villages, challenge 
comparison with those of any in the world. 

Matthew Arnold, fresh from a tour in the United States, declared 
that he could not endure to live in a country where towns were 
called by such names as Briggsville and Jacksonville, and certainly 
the names of our hamlets have an air of reality and sincerity which 
gives one more feeling of repose than the eclectic nomenclature of 
newer lands. Take some of the commonest of them, say, Norton, 
Sutton, Easton and Weston. They are unpretending names ; but 
there is nothing artificial about them. And they may even be 
instructive. They indicate settlements North, South, East or West 
of something—if one only knew what. But let them be decorated, 
as so many of them are, with the name of some family which once 
held the manor, and the gain is often considerable. Sutton Valence 
and Sutton Courtney, Norton Mandeville and Easton Maudit are 
names of significance and distinction. Not that the addition of 
the name of a manorial family is always an improvement. You 
shall find in Oxfordshire Broughton and Broughton Poggs. Few 
would deny that Broughton plain is the more dignified name of the 
two. Less pleasing to the ear than the name of Lydiard Millicent 
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is that of her sister village Lydiard Tregooze. And it may be 
conceded that our Cambridgeshire Bumpsteads add but little 
melody to the appellatives—be they Helion or Steeple—to which 
they are appended. But in very many cases the combination is 
eminently satisfactory. Some of them could hardly be bettered 
by the invention of poet or novelist. Lydiard Millicent, just 
mentioned, is an idyll in itself, and Compton Winyates a romance. 
Graphic are the additions which indicate some local character- 
istic. Such are Stanford-in-the-Vale, Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Horsey- 
next-the-Sea, Bourton-on-the-Water (Venice of English villages, it 
is indeed fitly named), and best of all Stow-on-the-Wold. Expres- 
sive of an ancient habitation on breezy uplands, the name is, I am 
told, the special admiration of American tourists. Some of these 
sobriquets give one a hint as to the part of England in which the 
villages to which they are attached are to be found. For instance, 
only in those counties where ranges of hills are called ‘ edges ’ and 
deserve the name can the many ‘ under-edges’’ be placed. But 
thename Wansford-in- England is not descriptive, and as an indication 
of its locality the addition is a little uninforming. In point of fact 
the Wansford so known is in Northamptonshire, and of the affix 
the following explanation is given. It is said that at some period 
not specified Nene overflowed his bounds, and sweeping all before 
him bore down among other objects a certain dweller on his banks 
(anative, let us suppose, of Nassington Cotterstock), he, good man, 
being in his bed at the time and indeed fast asleep. When day 
dawned and he woke to find himself in unfamiliar surroundings, he 
inquired in dismay where he might be. On receiving the answer, 
‘Wansford,’ he ejaculated in surprise, ‘What! Wansford in 
England ?’ and Wansford-in-England the village is called to this 
day. But this story will perhaps not carry conviction even to 
those unfamiliar with the precise nature of an etiological legend. 
While there are a number of village names like those already 
mentioned having reference to the points of the compass, which 
are scattered broadcast over the face of England, while Woottons 
or Woodtowns abound wherever trees were plenty, Eatons wherever 
rivers fretting their banks have enclosed islands, Langleys wherever 
long meadows may have been a feature of the place, and Kingstons 
in the many localities which may have had special relations with 
one or other of our defunct sovereigns, yet it remains true that 
there is a certain character which distinguishes the place-names of 
different counties. 
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Let us start from Cambridge (as the writer must needs start to 
get anywhere) northwards. With what a chill and fenny sound 
are we greeted by such names as Mepal and Manea and Guyhirne, 
though this note becomes still clearer if leaving the roadway we 
strike on Chittering Fen or the Lower Delphs, on Morton’s Leam or 
Vermuyden’s Dyke. But pass the Lincolnshire border, cross the 
track by which the Danes spread fanwise over middle England, and 
the names have a different ring. A quarter of the Lincolnshire 
village names end in ‘ by,’ the note of a Danish settlement. Wragby 
and Scawby by their very sound suggest the tough uncompromising 
freebooter from overseas, and Thoresby and Grimsby, Aswarby, 
Aslackby and Algarkirk seem dimly reminiscent of Norse mytho- 
logy. Yorkshire names again—witness Northallerton and Bedale, 
Selby and Thirsk—carry with them a suggestion of bleakness and 
virility. 

For some reason or other there seems to be a larger proportion 
of quaint and surprising names in Herefordshire than in any other 
English county. In no other county could you find so queer a 
collection as Moccas and Marcle, Madly and Mathon, Stretton 
Sugwas and Dindor, Clehonger, Ocle Pitchard and King’s Pyon. 
Perhaps the oddness of some of these names is accounted for by the 
proximity of Wales, and in fact many of the Herefordshire village 
names, for instance Llancillo, Llandinabo, and Ganarew are frankly 
Welsh. In both respects, both in the eccentricity of some of them 
and in the Celtic character of others, the neighbouring county of 
Salop with its Church Pulverbath and its Caradoc Hills resembles 
Herefordshire. Into that jungle of consonants in which any con- 
sideration of Welsh place-names would involve the imaginary 
traveller, I do not enter ; but I have often wondered if it is due to 
the despair of some Saxon about getting his tongue round the 
Celtic ‘ y’s’ and ‘ w’s’ that among the ‘ Llans’ of Brecon and 
Cardigan we find the exotic names Patricia and Strata Florida. 
Names of similar character are Aspatria in Cumberland (Glaramara 
in the same county belongs perhaps to a different class), and, more 
obviously due to the study of the ‘ Classical Dictionary,’ Etruria 
in the Potteries of Staffordshire. 

Of counties further inland Warwickshire, Brummagem not- 
withstanding, is a fair and pastoral district, and its quiet villages 
are not unfitly named. Waves Wootton, otherwise called Wootton 
Wawen, seems as archaic to the ear as an Anglo-Saxon attitude 
to the eye, and Henley-in-Arden is redolent of Shakespeare 
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and gracious Shakespearian heroines. Typically English, too, is 
Berkshire, home of Alfred the Great, and Tom Brown, and the 
most engaging variety of British pig, and homely and English its 
local names, from Bracknell and Sandhurst, telling of their situation 
on the dry ferny outskirts of Windsor Forest, to Charney and 
Hanney and Goosey in the valley of the Ock, which I take to be 
the places which a recent writer of a charming local study has 
with pleasant mystery half disguised under the title ‘ Islands of 
the Vale,’ or northwards yet to ‘the two Hinkseys,’ beloved of 
Armold, and those Thameside Cots Buscot and Radcote, and 
Kelmscott, fit home this last for the writer of ‘ The Earthly Paradise.” 

Somerset has a characteristic group of names in those of the 
villages of our West Country Fenland, the marshes of the Parret. 
What reader of Macaulay’s account of Sedgemoor but has had his 
attention arrested by the names of Chedzoy and Middlezoy and 
Western Zoyland? How rustical again are Wookey and Shepton. 
Mallet, and, to leave villages for a moment, what a charm lives in 
the name of Glastonbury, and yet more the Isle of Avalon? Apple 
island is what it means, no more. Yet about it there clings such 
a golden halo of mystery and romance that it is with something of 
a shock that one discovers it in the same county map with Clifton 
and Weston-super-Mare. No further west must we be tempted 
though called by the land of Tor and Combe ; as for the Cornish 
names, they are, like those of Wales, a thing apart, though that 
they are full of character no one will deny. 

But of all the English counties it is surely Dorsetshire that 
bears the palm for the attractiveness of her village names. Where 
else will you find names so suggestive of pastoral peace as Melbury, 
so engaging to the imagination as Wynford Eagle and Iwerne 
Minster, so generous in their polysyllabic Latinity as Ryme In- 
trinseca and Whitchurch Canonicorum, pride of Marshwood Vale ? 
Of names indicative of monastic antecedents Dorsetshire has not 
a few. Besides the Minsters, Yetminster, Beaminster and Iwerne 
Minster, just mentioned, there are Cerne Abbas (she stands with 
her sister village Upcerne remote beside the clear waters of the 
little Cerne), Melbury Abbas, Winterborne Abbas and Milton Abbas 
(with what surprise and delight does one discover the great square: 
tower of an ancient foundation rising from a wooded cup in those 
secluded hills!). Monastic too is Toller Fratrum, with its oddly 
named companion Toller porcorum. It is the quaint fancy of a 
friend of mine that the addition to the latter is a nickname whereby 
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the brethren of St. John of Jerusalem located at Upper Toller 
indicated their contempt for the lower village, which was the abode 
of unlettered men mainly interested in the feeding of swine. How- 
ever this may be, ‘ Pigs’ Toller’ is a humble place enough to-day, 
as one can testify who in its tiny hostelry has lunched off such 
fare as the place can produce at short notice, z.e. what Horace 
calls ‘ second ’ bread, small beer, and yet smaller cheese, the ‘ blue 
vinny ’ of the district. 

Yet not all Dorsetshire names are above criticism. As you 
stand on the summit of Bulbarrow Hill and look westwards over 
Rawlbury Camp you shall see a signpost, and on it the word Map- 
powder. Mappowder is the name of a village, but as a village name 
it is unconvincing and unattractive. Incredulus odi. It had 
better been applied to some other use. Indeed, had I not followed 
the guiding hand I should have doubted the existence of a village 
so called. And this reminds me that scattered up and down the 
map you may still find names not merely improbable but impossible, 
and, as I believe, existent only in the imagination of the map maker. 
A while ago I was in Bucks, and studying a map of Bucks. My eye 
fell upon the name Cowesjeejeehanger, and I thought that if there 
were indeed a place with such a name the matter needed looking 
into. So I cycled through Buckinghamshire beechwoods, past 
clearings where men were felling fagus silvatica to turn her into 
Windsor chairs, and I reached the spot where the map indicated 
the place called Cowesjeejeehanger. And I stood upon the plot of 
ground (it was upon the outskirts of a village) and I asked all and 
sundry that came within hearing, ‘Is this Cowesjeejeehanger ?’ 
And not one would admit that it was, and it was very evident that 
they all thought me mad. But this is a digression. 

If Dorsetshire comes first best in the order of merit for names, 
I should give Bedfordshire the last place on the list. The very 
name of the county, despite its ducal associations, is singularly 
unimpressive, and there is a peculiarly thin and meagre note about 
quite a number of Bedfordshire names. Old Warden is good, and 
Houghton Conquest; but Bletsoe and Silsoe and Potsgrove and 
Turvey and Blunham, and above all Biggleswade, with its indefinable 
suggestion (I speak as a fool) of hopeless lower-middle-class life 
—these are, well—Bedfordshire names. There is a Russian pro- 
verb that every country has the Jews it deserves. And since we 
are considering the place-names of English counties, and the most 
répandu of English place-names is Barton (I am told that there are 
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sixty Bartons on the map of England), I feel inclined to recast the 
proverb and reproduce it in the form ‘ every county has the Bartons 
it deserves.” Now how does Bedfordshire stand this test ? 

Warwickshire has Barton-in-the-Heath (which sounds breezy 
enough to suit Mr. Petulengro), and Leicestershire Barton-in-the 
Beans (and thus placed a Barton may well be a paradise in June), 
but Bedfordshire ? Bedfordshire has Barton-in-the-Clay. How 
dull! It might be the original of the place which a popular divine 
(author of sundry stories of school life which as schoolboys we 
used to read with a kind of fascinated amazement at the unlikeness 
of the presentment to the reality which we knew) chose as the home 
of one of his characters, a boy of parts but handicapped by depres- 
sing surroundings—it might be the original of Fuzby-le-Mud, 
home of Kenrick in ‘St. Winifred’s, or the World of School.’ 

Yet doubtless Bedfordshire has its admirers. Horace Walpole, 
who referred to Northamptonshire as ‘a lump of mud, stuck over 
with steeples,’ speaks of ‘ dear old Bedfordshire.’ And if the name 
of your native place leaves something to be desired, so long as it 
be a real name and not selected from the ‘ Classical Dictionary,’ 
or invented for purposes of advertisement like Port Sunlight 
or Garden City, loyalty demands that you should stick to it. Apart 
from this a change is rarely a change for the better. I read the 
other day that a place called Mersea in Essex was to be developed 
and formed into two fashionable watering-places, and that these by 
special permission of royalty were to bear the names of Kingsville 
and Queensville. I yield to no man in devotion to the throne, 
yet I cannot help feeling that here we are getting perilously near to 
Briggsville and Jacksonville. Fowlmere, which has of late years 
appeared in ordnance maps in place of Foulmire, the denomination 
to which a Cambridgeshire village had long submitted, is, I believe, 
a genuine restoration of a corrupt reading. But it was on no 
grounds of archeological correctness that the unsuccessful appli- 
cants of whom I have now to speak based their claim to re-christen 
their native villages. There is in Dorset a group of villages 
which in some form or other have as their eponym the stream in 
whose valley they are situated. The stream is named Puddle, 
and the villages bear the names of Puddle-Hinton, Puddletown, 
Tolpuddle, Afipuddle, Turner’s Puddle and Bryan’s Puddle. One is 
reminded of the riddle about the letter ‘m.’ Some, like Queen 
Mary, ‘ have it before,’ some, like King William, ‘ have it behind.’ 
Poor things, poor things! The inhabitants of these villages sent 
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to a former Postmaster-General—if I am rightly informed, Mr. 
Cecil Raikes—a request that they might be allowed to change 
their names, and replace them with more euphonious substitutes 
which they obligingly supplied. Back came the official reply, 
curt, overbearing, inexorable, “ Puddle you are, and Puddle you 
must remain.’ 

This ruling may seem all very well to those who live at Stow- 
on-the-Wold or Lydiard Millicent or Compton Winyates, but it may 
appear a difficult doctrine to those whom Fortune has caused to 
be born at Blunham or Bungay or Mumby Road. And yet I wrong 
the dwellers at these places by the wholly unwarranted assumption 
that they have ever had the smallest idea of changing the names 
referred to. For names become dear for many a good reason 
besides that of euphony. And here I feel I owe some apology to 
those the names of whose native places I have touched upon with 
the uncomprehending levity of the outsider. It was but for a 
moment’s diversion, and it is not in this spirit that I turn from a 
superficial consideration of names which, quaint or beautiful, are 
but the labels of far more charming realities. 

Villages of England, nestling beneath smooth downs, or lifted 
high on breezy wolds, bowered in woods where only the straight 
blue smoke of October days betrays your hiding, or pricking the 
sky with spires far seen across East Anglian flats, clustered round 
spacious greens or mirrored in slow-moving waters, how many an 
Englishman dying in lands far off has sought you with his inward 
vision, sought you and seen you clearly though his outward eye 
grew dim. We who with living eyes may still behold salute you 
with a tribute of admiration and of love. 


Marcus DimsDALe. 
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‘But I’ve told him that I guarantee his safety. If he comes in here 
to discuss matters, I don’t say that he will get everything that he 
wants, but at any rate he will be kept on in charge of his State. We 
cannot have him running away and hiding in the jungle whenever 
a British party comes. He calls himself Chief of the State. Very 
well, we'll recognise him as Chief of the State, but he must submit 
to the British Government and agree to other terms. They’re 
easy enough in all conscience. It’s a God-forsaken country, but he 
can’t be allowed to believe that heis independent of everybody.’ 

The Political Agent was in a very bad temper. The province had 
been taken over four years before, and the petty border chiefs 
had submitted without giving much trouble, but there was one little 
State that stood stubbornly aloof. His predecessor had made 
attempts by letters and even by a march to the capital to get the 
Chief to make his submission, but with no definite result. The 
Pachok, as the ruler was called, sent non-committal replies and 
got out of the way whenever anyone came near him. 

There was quite a thick file of these letters and the replies to them, 
and the Political Officer thumped these viciously and gazed at the 
capital of the State of Kalaii Amwa. It was a collection of thirty 
or forty bamboo houses with thatch roofs, huddled together on the 
top of a rocky hill several hundred feet high, rising abruptly from 
the middle of the narrow valley, walled in by lofty ranges all 
round. The capital was picturesque rather than imposing, and 
in this it resembled the State. 

Kalaii Amwa consisted of a strip of country fifty miles or so long 
and from five to ten miles wide, and it stretched along the banks of 
the great river. This was the only claim it had toimportance. There 
were staircases of terrace cultivation along the glen sides, and there 
were fertile little patches of hill paddy and meandering expanses of 
wet cultivation along the beds of the valleys, but a very great deal 
of the ground was too rocky or too steep for crops. 

There was no prospect of any but the most insignificant tribute 
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from the State, but a trade route to a ferry on the great river ran 
through it. It was a very rough and a very bad road, but it wag 
a main trade route and the Pachok levied tolls on the caravans, and 
this had to be regulated. Moreover it was outrageous that so petty 
a territory should make so much of itself, and should refuse for four 
years to acknowledge the supremacy of the British Government 
and the dignity of its representative. 

So the Political Agent was very angry. 

His Head Clerk was gathering his papers off the floor and backing 
out of the tent in a deprecatory way, when the Resident turned on 
him again and said : ‘ Look here, what’s the meaning of it? Why 
doesn’t the Pachsk come in ? He must know very well that we have 
not interfered with any of the other chiefs. They all of them are 
much better off than they were before the annexation. He’s re- 
lated to Anauklet and Myauklet and Yaungpaing, and must hear 
from them and their people constantly. They are much bigger 
chiefs than he is. Why can’t he do what they have done? Come 
now, you must know something about it.’ 

The Head Clerk knelt down on the floor and looked fixedly at 
the Resident’s boots. 

“It’s difficult question, your Honour,’ he said, ‘not easy to 
explain without recriminations and hintings concerning your 
Honour’s predecessor, Samit thakin. He caused population to 
have perturbations and doubts about the sanctity of promises.’ 

‘ The sanctity of promises! What on earth do you mean 2?’ 

‘They say Samit thakin too cunning, too much like native 
official. He made proclamation that supposing people he summoned 
come in, they will all be freed from blame, if they were not interested 
in risings of dacoits. Then when they came in, he arrested them all 
duly and severally and put them in the gaol.’ 

“Put them in gaol, did he? I dare say they deserved it. But 
he never saw the Pachék. He never had the chance of putting him 
in gaol, or anywhere else. He summoned him in. I have a copy 
of the letter here—copies of a whole lot of letters ; much too long- 
winded and full of argumentation ; too much like a tract, or a duty 
speech, or a Socialist candidate’s address to a middle-class con- 
stituency. Youdon’t know what that is and I hope for your own 
sake you never will. They were not the right sort of thing anyhow, 
and I dare say they made the Pachok suspicious. He ought simply 
to have said: “ Come here and make your submission.” But the 
Pachok took no notice of any of them.’ 
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‘ Assuredly, your Honour. But this is another case file. Your 
Honour knows that when first column came up, Political Officer issued 
proclamation and said: “‘ Everybody must come. The past things, 
let them be past away. They will not be considered any more. 
But everyone must come, and if anyone has claim he must put 
forward. If he does not come, then he will be done for, forever. All 
things that I do not settle now will be like buffalo tether ropes made 
ofsand. They will be totally without value. But everything that 
I do settle will be like eternal hills, and world without end everlasting 
pagodas and other stable things, such as British constitution, liberty 
of speech, and Indian Penal Code.”’ ’ 

‘ Yes, I know all that ; but the Pachok did not come.’ 

‘Your Honour is always correct. But his cousin and minor 
wife’s brother came. 

‘Who are they ? What was the good of that ? I never heard of 
them.’ 

‘No, your Honour. They were in gaol when your Honour took 
over sway of States. That is what I endeavour to explain. That is 
what caused what jester of your Honour’s country, music hall man, 
as performed on first class gramophone, call “ Another blooming 
tow downstairs,” and origin of Pachok’s perturbation and 
bashfulness.’ 

‘Oh, was it? Well, let’s have it.’ 

“I will endeavour to relate conscientiously—no, concisely—yes, 
concisely is what your Honour wants.’ 

‘Allright. Haveiteither way. Goon.’ 

‘By your favour. Political Officer issue order and establish 
temporary headquarters camp at Yangbilu. Then, owing to his 
might and magnificence, there was great gathering of all chiefs, and 
notabilities, and pious founders of religion, at that place. Political 
Officer settle all outstanding questions and make appointments, and 
in conclusion he make speech and say: “ This is most favourable 
way of settling ticklish job. You must all obey my orders and 
venerate my settlement. I told you no one would receive punish- 
ment for his considerable iniquity. That is all past. You can all 
go away. English promise always valuable security. But my 
settlement is gratifying and quite final. You must all respect that 
and not do any more mischief according to your natural propensities.” 
Then he strike camp and march away, and take leave to England 
to recuperate his faculties and received emoluments not exceeding 
£600 per annum, as laid down in Civil Account Code.’ 
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‘Yes, yes, I’ve read all that; but there was nothing settled 
about the Pachék and the Kalaii Amwa State. The question never 
came up then?’ 

‘ Precisely, as your Honour well knows, at that time Supreme 
Government did not know country and was pusillanimous and 
exhorted not to extend boundaries. It was decided that Pachék 
and other small persons would recognise sublimity of British 
Government and make early and humble submission, if they wish 
todoso. If they do not, then not make fuss.’ i 

* Well, but the cousin : 

‘ That, with your Honour’s gracious authority, I will now explain, 
Preamble was necessary for true comprehension and vivid insight. 
When Political Officer take leave and go on furlough, Samit thakin 
officiate. He rode unintermittently very far and had very short 
temper, and made much money by travelling allowance. With 
your Honour’s permission and anticipated forgiveness, I will tell 
you that people of country called him Jungle Fire, because he 
flared so quick, and went so fast, and was so destructive to peace of 
mind. Your Honour is fully conversant that Yangbilu settlement 
was sufficiently unpopular. Two chiefs got less than they seriously 
desired, and set out at pretentious length, and the rest of candidates 
got nothing at all and they were profanely enraged. So when 
Samit thakin was riding rapidly in far away place, there was uprising 
and there was regrettable disturbance and considerable alarm, and 
many cattle were stolen and the younger chief ran away and com- 
plained to Samit thakin and said: “ Lo, they burn my house and 
rob my bestial and carry away my recently accumulated wives.” 
Then Samit thakin rode more rapidly than before and swore aloud 
and issued proclamation and said: “ Yangbilu settlement was 
enunciated by my predecessor. It is not permitted to dispute 
my predecessor’s arrangements. You must all come and meet 
me as before and explain procedure. Then I will issue orders 
accordingly. Tremble and obey.” He said “ Tremble and obey” 
frequently, because he had studied Chinese language and he do not 
wish anyone to forget it, and often used original authentic version 
to prove Chinese knowledge.’ 

‘ All right, all right. Do get on. I know all that, but I know 
the Pachék didn’t come. He never has come, confound him.’ 

‘ Your Honour is without exception always accurately informed, 
but there are minor details which are like fable-teacher Asop’s 
“Mouse and Lion.” They influence great matters, but do not 
receive your Honour’s benign condescension. The Pachék did not 
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come first time and he did not come afterwards, but his cousin and 
minor wife’s brother came both times. They had been engaged in 
former fightings in Yangbilu country and found it profitable occupa- 
tion. In later risings, however, they had got no cattle, only some 
of evicted Chief’s female women. They thought this insignificant 
matter and they wanted hear details. So they attended according 
to Samit thakin’s order and so did all other chiefs and notabilities 
and supporters of religion and district headmen. Then when they 
were all come Samit ¢hakin made speech and said he was fully con- 
versant with all details and that proceedings were highly irregular 
and contrary to justice, equity, and good conscience. Besides this 
they were repugnant to his orders and those of predecessor by law 
established. Therefore he ordered whole number present to be 
arrested and charged with waging war with Majesty, and treasonable 
assemblage, according to Indian Penal Code, and particulars noted 
in main file.’ 
‘Yes, I’ve read all that ; but they were fairly tried afterwards. 
They were simple rebels.’ 
‘Precisely, your Honour. But these people they say : ‘‘ Why for 
he make proclamation and say he will do all same first Political 
Officer. First Political summon all people and say : ‘“‘ What is done 
cannot be undone. Therefore no use talking and abusing.” But 
this new officer he said: ‘You must come as you came before. 
Then I will settle everything.” But he settled everything in 
same way native fashion and cause arrest everybody. If he ex- 
plained this before, all that party they say, “‘ We would not have 
come. Where is Liberty of Subject ?” And the Pachok’s cousin 
and minor wife’s brother, they said: “ We have not committed 
crime. We got no valuable thing like cattle or ponies, we 
only got two, three of Chief’s female women and derived no profit. 
Samit thakin’s action is unjust, cunning, and nefarious.” Then 
some of prisoners tried to escape at night from quarter guard and 
they were shot dead, which caused much alarm and shocking. 
But the Pachék’s cousin and minor wife’s brother they get two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment and so did not few others. And they 
were much astonished and displeased.’ 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it ?’’ said the Resident. ‘So the Pachok thinks 
if he comes to make his submission, he will be arrested.’ 

“You have hit his nail on the head, your Honour. He is fully 
persuaded that it would be highly injudicious and perilous 
proceeding.’ 
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* But I have given him my promise that he will be confirmed in 
charge of the State if he comes in as his relatives have come jn, 
and I got Yangbilu to send one of his officials to tell him so.’ 

‘Samit thakin he also sent letters and messengers, but totally 
ineffectual proceeding.’ 

‘But I’m not Mr. Smith. They don’t think I'll break my 
word, surely—not that Mr. Smith ever broke his word. He never 
promised that no one was to be punished.’ 

‘I think, your Honour, that Chief run away first time when 
Samit thakin come, because very much fear get gaol, not otherwise 
than cousin and minor wife’s brother. Samit thakin very angry and 
damn everybody according to his natural custom. He stayed 
eight-nine days and then said: “Curse the man; cannot stay 
longer, or will lose travelling allowance,” and he marched away. 
Then Chief came back again. I think now Pachok thinks more better 
do so every time. I would humbly counsel your Honour try native 
fashion. Suppose Chief not come, sell country to another man.’ 

‘That’s absolutely impossible. You ought to know very well that 
the British Government never does that sort of thing. Our orders 
are to disturb the people as little as possible.’ 

‘According to your Honour’s will and pleasure.’ 

“Well, but the thing’s absurd and I won’t let it go on. Can't 
we get in some of the Kalaii Amwa State officials, and I will explain 
to them? I can’t stay here for ever and I won’t go away without 
settling something. It is too infernal a country to have to come 
tomorethan onecanhelp. Are yousure there is nobody up there?’ 
and the Resident waved his hand at the rock capital. 

‘ There is not anybody, your Honour, and they have left no rice 
and no property behind. Moreover, Yangbilu Secretary he says he 
confidently can assert that all villages throughout country have 
received order to do all same fashion.’ 

“ He seems to know a lot about it. Tell him my orders are that 
that he is to get in the officials, or as many of them as he can get 
hold of. Whoare the chief men ?’ 

‘ Chief’s cousin and Chief’s minor wife’s brother they now have 
much authority since they came back from gaol. They get release 
after nine months on account of Jubilee. They learnt many things 
in gaol and therefore Chief appoint them Ministers of State to give 
suitable advice.’ 

‘Oh, he did, did he? It’s the queerest qualification for office 
out of Ireland that ever I heard of. Well, tell the Yangbilu 
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Secretary he must get them to come in. I'll reward him if he 
manages to get this muddle ended.’ 

‘I take my leave,’ said the Head Clerk. 

The Resident got through a camp mail, with a number of cases 
from other States. Then he had a few days’ shooting and got a 
couple of bears and some goat antelopes, and all the time freely 
announced that he was not going to leave till the Kalaii Amwa 
State affairs were settled. 

At the end of the week the Clerk came and said the State 
officials had sent in to say that they were coming in that evening 
and begged to know where they were to be permitted to camp. 

‘In their own houses, of course,’ said the Resident, ‘ if they have 
houses here. Where else should they stay ? ’ 

‘Yangbilu Secretary says they have guns with them,’ said the 
Head Clerk, ‘ and did not know whether you would permit entrance. 
They have four, five, or eight cap guns, not flint guns. Capital is 
high over camp, more better they stay with Yangbilu Secretary. 
Then he can seize guns if your Honour command.’ 

‘Good Lord! I don’t want their guns. They can stay where 
they like and do anything with their guns they like, except fire 
them, as long as they come to see me to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ According to your Honour’s orders,’ said the Head Clerk. 

Just before dark the party came in, streaming across the paddy 
fields in single file, the officials riding on ponies at the head and 
the followers making a ragged sort of tail behind. They scrambled 
up the stony path to the capital and no more was seen of them that 
night. But the Resident’s clerk and the Yangbilu Secretary went 
up to talk to them. 

Next morning the Political Agent received them in a mat shed 
tun up for the purpose. He was seated at a camp table and the 
State Ministers sat on mats, in a sort of arc, round the edge of the 
shelter. Slightly in front of the others were two rather raffish- 
looking young men, with short hair growing straight on end 
giving them a good deal of trouble with their turbans, and a 

venerable white-haired old gentleman, who was the Chief Minister. 
The Yangbilu State Secretary named them one after the other like 
a showman, and the two young men proved to be the released 
convicts. 

‘T hope the Ministers are well,’ said the Resident. ‘ Did they 
travel far yesterday ?” 

“By your favour, we are well.’ They replied in chorus. 
25-—2 
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“I hope the Chief Minister is not fatigued. Had you a long 
march into camp ?’ 

“It was neither near nor far, We came from the south.’ 

“I hope you left the Chief well. When may I hope to see 
him ?’ inquired the Resident. 

“We have not seen our Lord, who is the Lord, very much lately, 
He is moving about in his territories,’ said the Chief Minister. 

‘Why does he not come to meet me? - I am anxious to settle 
State affairs.’ 

‘ Our Lord has not said anything to us at all,’ replied the Chief 
Minister. 

‘We think he is afraid to interfere with the noble Resident’s 
shooting,’ said one of the two youths in the front row. 

‘Oh, is he so close as that? I have never been any great 
distance from camp.’ 

‘He is not near at all, but he thought he might frighten the 
jungle creatures that the noble Resident pursues, or that the noble 
Resident might inadvertently fire into his camp.’ 

“TI have only gone out shooting to pass the time. The moment 
I have settled State affairs I will march away.’ 

‘ Our Lord would not interfere with the noble Resident’s move- 
ments.’ 

‘He would not interfere nearly so much if he would come to 
see me. I have written him many letters and I have been here 
more than ten days. Why does he stay away ?’ 

* We do not know why he does not come. Our Lord, who is the 
Lord, does not talk much,’ said the Chief Minister. 

The two short-haired young men looked sideways at each other 
and then said at the same moment : ‘ We think he is afraid the noble 
Resident will invite him to go away with him.’ 

‘He has nothing to be afraid of,’ said the Resident. ‘I have 
promised him complete safety. All the other chiefs have come in 
and we are on quite friendly terms. He must know that. They 
must have told him, and so has the Yangbilu State Secretary.’ 

‘It is very true,’ said the minor wife’s brother, ‘ but we do not 
know how long the noble Resident proposes to live in our country. 
All Residents have not the long-suffering kindness and the might 
and glory of the noble Resident. The Chief only wants to live where 
he is, and not to go to new countries.’ 

Upon this the Political Agent delivered the usual set speech 
about the desire of the British Government to establish uni- 
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yersal peace, to promote trade, and increase the happiness and 
prosperity of its subjects. The Ministers listened stolidly, with 
occasional words of approval to show that they were awake or to 
encourage the Resident to go on and stop asking them questions. 
He wound up by saying: ‘ Now, you will tell all this to the Chief and 
say that I hope he will come here as early as possible, to make my 
personal acquaintance. You have seen that we are quite friendly 
disposed to all of you. No one is interfered with by the British 
Government who observes the laws, and even those who have been 
misled by ignorance and the evil advice of others,’ and he looked at 
the cousin and the brother-in-law, ‘are treated very leniently. You 
will tell the Chief all that I have said and persuade him to come in 
verysoon. Now you may go. I will give instructions that supplies 
are sent to you for your journey.’ 

There was a full moon that night, and the State officials took 
advantage of it to go early in the evening. The Resident had sent 
the Head Clerk to suggest that it was not necessary for them all to 
go. It would be better, he suggested, for some of them to stay and 
make preparations for the arrival of the Chief. But they were quite 
unanimous in declaring that they did not want to be separated, and 
said the Chief would expect them all to come back. 

‘I think,’ said the Clerk, ‘ they are still very suspicious. They 
will not tell where Chief staying ; only asseverate camping in jungle 
place. If some of them stay behind, Chief will assuredly say they 
are put in chokey. Also they do not all go together, but one party 
go one time and another, different way. They say they proceed 
collect supplies for Chief from their villages. He lives in jungle 
monastery where rice very scarce and followers very many. I 
humbly think in my mind your Honour will not see anybody any 
more.’ 

He proved to be right. Three days later a letter came in from 
the Chief to say he had heard with great pleasure the noble Resident’s 
exalted sentiments and friendly remarks. He hoped that the noble 
Resident would have a pleasant journey to his spacious abode, and 
that they would meet some other time. 

The Political Agent was furious. He had explicit orders from 
the Local Government on no account to use force, unless he were 
attacked and to be very patient in all his negotiations, but now he 
was ready to do anything if he got the chance. First of all he made 
three forced marches. Unfortunately, however, he might as well 
have been in the Libyan desert for all the people he saw. He hoped 
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that he would come near the Chief’s hiding place, but at the end of 
the third march he found that he had overshot the boundary and 
had passed from Kalaii Amwa to Yangbilu State. 

The Yangbilu State Secretary had been sent out to try to enter 
into fresh negotiations. He now suddenly reappeared in the camp 
and explained that he had come to attend to the Resident’s wants 
in the Yangbilu territories. The Pachdk, he said, had vanished 
across the border to the East, whereas the Resident had been 
marching to the South. He now counselled waiting till next year. 
The Pachék, it appeared, according to the State Secretary, had 
been consulting astrologers and had been told by them that the 
next five weeks were unlucky for meeting with strangers. 

‘Unlucky for meeting with strangers!’ growled the Political 
Officer. ‘ What has he left his State for, then? He is going among 
strangers over there.’ 

* His chief wife is daughter of the ruler in that country,’ said the 
Secretary. ‘He was married to her by his parents many years ago, 
His father-in-law is a very experienced man, and has been to China 
two or three times. I think he goes to consult him.’ 

The Political Agent snorted with rage. ‘ I am going back through 
Yangbilu,’ he said. ‘ Your Chief said that you would arrange every- 
thing for me, and now as far as I can see we are farther off a settle- 
ment than we were before, farther off than we were four years 
ago.’ 

‘The Yangbilu Lord will be very pleased to see you,’ said the 
State Secretary calmly ; ‘I go before to prepare for your visit, if you 
will permit it.’ 

It was fifty or sixty miles to the Yangbilu capital, over rather 
broken country, with no roads better than foot-tracks, but the 
Secretary, mounted on an ambling pony, got there early on the 
following day. He told his Chief that the Political Agent was in 
a very great rage. ‘Ido not understand the ways of these foreigners. 
O Lord,’ he remarked resentfully. ‘ Instead of seizing everything 
in the country and hiring others to catch the Pachék, he talks to 
common people, mere cultivators, as if they were sensible beings, 
and for me, our Lord’s State Secretary, he has no words but abuse. 
In former times, if a Chief did not obey commands, another would 
have been appointed in his place and told to drive the disobedient 
man out. There would have been no calling State officials to hear 
monks’ talk. They would have been told to bring their master in, or 
go to prison themselves. But he, the Resident, talks to them as if 
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he wanted favours, and yet he has guns and fighting men who are not 
afraid of anything. It is very strange. Now he will come to you 
and ask you to write to the Pachok and ask him to come. He told 
me he was going todoso. With the permission of our Lord, who is 
the Lord, I will ask to be allowed to be ill when he arrives. I am 
wearied with skimble skamble talk.’ 

Yangbilu chuckled. He had a very boisterous laugh. ‘ You 
must be there,’ he said, ‘ but you need not listen, if you don’t want to. 
But we had better settle the matter for him, without writing letters. 
I will send you to doit. The Pachok owes me debts for two years 
now. The Resident will be very pleased.’ 

‘Whatever our Lord, who is the Lord, chooses to order,’ said the 
State Secretary. 

The Resident came in a couple of days later. The Chief met 
him outside the town and condoled with him on the hardships he 
had undergone. 

‘Hardships,’ said the Resident, ‘I don’t call this marching about 
hardship. But I should like to settle affairs with Kalaii Amwa. I 
thought that, with the assistance of your State Secretary, we should 
have arranged a meeting. But the Pachék has gone over the frontier 
and there is no settlement whatever.’ 

‘He is very ill-mannered,’ said Yangbilu. ‘He always was a 
very jungle creature. I will make a proposal to you when you have 
recovered from the fatigues of your journey. Now I will escort you 
to the place that has been prepared.’ 

‘Let us settle it now,’ said the Political Agent. ‘I have wasted 
a whole month, absolutely wasted the whole time, and yet I have 
done nothing with the Pachék. What do you propose ?’ 

‘I will send a party of men under our Secretary.’ 

‘Oh, your Secretary. He is a very intelligent well-meaning man 
and has been of great use to me, but he has not much influence with 
the Pachék, I am afraid.’ 

‘This time he will succeed,’ said Yangbilu, ‘ I myself will explain 
the procedure to him.’ 

‘Well, I shall be greatly indebted to you if you manage it. 
I can’t stay here long. I should have been back in headquarters 
a fortnight or so ago. I will call upon you to-morrow. Is there 
any business of importance to discuss ? ’ 

‘There is nothing of moment,’ said Yangbilu. ‘I take my leave. 
Ihave received fifty rifles from the Local Government. They came 
with a letter saying you were far away, and so they were sent direct 
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to me. The letter said they were given to me in order that I may 
consolidate my position and maintain good order.’ 

‘ They sent the guns, didthey ? There was some correspondence 
about them. Fifty, you said? Well, the Governor and I hope that 
you will use them wisely for the maintenance of peace and good 
government, and for the suppression of crime. I will send you a note 
on the subject when I have had breakfast. Have you ammunition 
for them ?’ 

‘ Owing to the Resident’s might, glory, and magnificence, we 
have abundance of powder and there were ten bullock-loads of 
lead received from Katmau two days ago. Two boxes of caps 
were sent, by the munificence of Government, with each gun.’ 

‘Oh, very well. I must go and wash. I’ve come fifteen miles 
this morning, and shot for the first hour or two, till it got hot. 
It is a very hot State yours, Chief.’ 

The Political Agent only stayed two days at Yangbilu and then 
went straight back to Headquarters. He had got over his irrita- 
tion about the Pachdék fiasco, and said no more about it. As he 
rode off, however, he called out : ‘ Now, Chief, you will do all you 
can to bring that troublesome relation of yours to reason, won't 
you? Itreally is too absurd that he should refuse to recognise all 
authority as he does.’ 

“I have given my promise,’ said the Chief. 

A month later news came that an armed force was marching 
through Kalaii Amwa, burning the villages and driving off the 
cattle. A day or two afterwards the Resident’s clerk came into the 
office and said, in a state of decorous excitement : ‘ The Pach®k has 
camped in the bazaar, your Honour, and begs to be allowed to 
make obeisance at your Honour’s feet.’ 

‘The Pachdk! These dacoits have driven him out, have they ? 
People from over the border, I suppose. He had better have 
submitted to us. Now we shall have to have an expedition in 
the rains.’ 

“I have not met him, your Honour. Men say that he is very 
exhausted. He came without resting, day and night.’ 

“Let him come after breakfast. Has he many men with 
him ?’ 

“ Only half score or dozen. They talk others come behind.’ 

“Very well, I will see him on the verandah. It’s too shaky in 
here. The whole lot will want to come in, I expect.’ 

Government had not yet built the Political Agent a house. He 
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lived in a hut made entirely of bamboos, with a floor made of 
split bamboos flattened out to make an exasperating substitute 
for planks, and laid across a sort of gridiron of other bamboos 
about three feet from the ground. Everything undulated when 
anyone moved, and to have a steady table it was necessary to 
prolong the legs down to the earth beneath. Chairs had to have 
shoes put on them to prevent the legs from slipping through. 
The verandah was safer, because it was long and narrow and had 
a floor of its own, some inches lower than that of the rest of the 
house, and the commotion of any one moving did not extend 
so far. 

The Pachék came in with four others, two of whom the Resident 
recognised as the Cousin and the Brother-in-law. About a dozen 
others huddled together at the foot of the verandah steps. The 
Chief was a round little bundle of a man, whose figure suggested 
a quail and his head a decorative turnip. He wore brocade trousers 
splashed with mud and a sodden fur coat, and had a general 
appearance of not having washed or attended to his toilet for 
some days. 

He sat down on the floor, and when he was motioned to a 
chair first sat on the extreme edge of it, and then drew his feet up 
and sat upon them, theoretical Pasha fashion. 

‘IT hope the noble Resident is well,’ he said. 

‘Thank you,’ said the Political Officer. ‘Iam glad to see you, 
but I cannot understand why you did not visit me when I was 
at your capital, two months ago in the hot weather.’ 

‘I was afraid then. I thought the noble Resident would put 
me in gaol.’ 

‘I promised you complete safety. But why do you come 
now? The commencement of the rains is an unpleasant time for 
travelling. And how is it you have got over your fear of being 
made a prisoner ? ’ 

‘As the noble Resident pleases. He may put me in gaol 
now, but the Yangbilu State Secretary would have put me to 
death.’ 

‘ Yangbilu’s Secretary! What has he got to do with it ?’ 

‘ As the noble Resident knows, he has come with many men 
and guns, and is ravaging my State, carrying off everything that 
can be carried, and burning whatever cannot be moved.’ 

‘You must be making a mistake. The State Secretary would 
never dare to do such a thing. Yangbilu would not allow him.’ 
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‘Yangbilu and his Secretary say they do it by the noble 
Resident’s orders. Moreover, the noble Resident gave him many 
guns. We endeavoured to resist them, but we had only few guns 
and those not good. Moreover they sent a party to the East, so 
that I could not take refuge with the royal father-in-law. There- 
fore I came here, knowing the noble Resident to be full of com- 
passion for all living things. He may put me in gaol, but the 
Royal Cousin and the Royal Brother-in-law tell me that one is fed 
regularly in prison.’ 

‘What is the meaning of this?’ said the Political Agent, 
turning to the Head Clerk. ‘ Do you think he is quite right in the 
head ? ’ 

‘TI have held discussion with State officials, your Honour,’ said 
the Clerk, ‘ and they all tell me jointly and severally that no sooner 
your Honour have finished tour, the Yangbilu Chief collect soldiers 
and appoint State Secretary to be General and send capture Kalaii 
Amwa Chief. He made proclamation and say all done by your 
Honour’s order and command.’ 

‘Oh, but this is intolerable. I allow nobody to do any fighting 
here but myself, and I attack no one without just cause. Chief, 
there is some terrible mistake here. I will order Yangbilu to come 
in and explain his conduct. Meanwhile you can stay in the big 
rest-house at the end of the bazaar, and I will see that you are 
supplied with food. But you must not leave this without my 
permission.’ 

“I cannot go away from here. I have no food,’ said the Pachok 
stolidly. ‘I have no State. The Royal Cousin and the Brother- 
in-law advised me to come here. They said you would provide 
me with—accommodation and food, on condition that I wore 
Government clothes. Therefore I came. I was very much afraid 
that the Yangbilu Secretary would kill me so as not to have 
trouble in his State.’ 

“His State! It is your State till the Supreme Government 
passes orders to the contrary.’ 

‘The noble Resident will then give me back my State!’ said 
the Pachék, for the first time raising his eyes from the floor and 
staring at the Political Agent with comical bewilderment. ‘ The 
noble Resident is beyond belief generous. When will he march 
with his guns and his soldiers? I am in great tribulation.’ 

‘ There is no talk of marching. There will be no need of soldiers. 
I will order Yangbilu to come here. I will have you both up 
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together and I will inquire into this extraordinary story. You 
have leave now to go.’ 

‘ And now,’ said the Political Agent, turning to the Head Clerk, 
‘write a letter ordering in Yangbilu immediately, and tell him 
to bring in his State Secretary with him. The letter must go by 
our fastest runner.’ 

‘I will submit letter for signature this afternoon,’ said the 
Clerk, ‘then if Ai Taik, our fastest-footed man, goes, intanotag 
can be here in ten days.’ ver 

About a fortnight later the Yangbilu Chief came in riding on 
an elephant, and with a great beating of gongs. He went straight 
up to the Political Agent’s house and was received immediately. 

‘What is this I hear of your invading Kalaii Amwa and 
destroying the State ?? demanded the Resident abruptly. 

‘The noble Resident knows very well that he ordered me to 
secure the submission of the Pachok.’ 

Yangbilu was a broad, burly man, with a fat, good-humoured 
face, deeply pitted with smallpox. He had come in beaming 
all over and with a haw-haw laugh that had become a habit with 
him. The laugh stopped, the grin faded away, and his eyes 
rounded themselves with something like aggrieved remonstrance 
against the Political Officer’s curt address. 

‘T told you to do all you could to get the Pachék to come in, but 
I said nothing that could justify you in attacking his State.’ 

‘Yor what purpose, then, were the Government guns given to 
me and in what other way could I get the Pachék to move? He 
would have stayed where he was for ever. I have known him all 
my life, and I have never known him go anywhere if he could 
help it. There was not other way. Why, I specially sent men 
who should have been attending to their crops to prevent him from 
flying out of the State across the royal boundaries. Now he has 
come here as you wanted him, and what more do you want ? 
What more could I do?’ said the Chief, with more and more 
protestation in his voice. 

‘Do you mean to say you believed I wanted you to use 
force? Why, I have told you I don’t know how many times that 
the British Government has come here to put a stop to all the 
fighting that used to go on under native rule and has ruined all the 
States. The Government will be very angry.’ 

‘But I have been helping the Government. Here you have 
got the Pachok, and the State Secretary will see that Kalaii Amwa 
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does not give you any trouble. You were very angry because the 
Pachék left his State and would not meet you. Now you are very 
angry because he has left his State and come to you. The noble 
Resident is as difficult to understand as a woman.’ Reproof 
where he had expected to find praise was evidently having a bad 
effect on the Chief’s temper. 

‘It is you who do not understand. There will be great trouble 
over this. But if you did think it necessary to drive the Pachiék 
out—your own relation, too—why should you burn all his 
villages ?’ 

‘He would certainly not have gone otherwise,’ said Yangbilu 
defiantly. ‘I get you what you want, and now you turn round 
and abuse me. It was the only way. What happened when 
the noble Resident marched through Kalaii Amwa? You burned 
no villages and you saw no people. They all went and slept out 
in the jungle. They all came back again when you marched 
away. That was very annoying. The noble Resident’s ways are 
not understood by our people. When we want a thing done, we see 
that it is done, and we don’t care how it is done so that there is 
an end of it. When I do a thing for someone else, I certainly do 
not expect to be abused for the way I took to do it. What does 
it matter about the burning of a few houses? There was not 
anything in most of them.’ 

“Yes, but your State Secretary carried off all the cattle. That 
at any rate was a serious matter, especially at this time of year.’ 

“Oh, the cattle. What do a few cattle matter if affairs of State 
are settled ? The noble Resident told me that he thought it very 
urgent that this question should be settled. The Pachsk was 
churlish and now you are quite amiable to him. I got you what 
you wanted and you are very indignant.’ Yangbilu was getting 
more and more excited. 

“I am afraid I cannot make you understand. I am sure that 
Government will be very angry when they hear of this.’ 

‘Well, why should you annoy the Government by telling them ? 
Why seek worry? You need only say that through my efforts 
the Pachék has come to make obeisance to you. Then you can 

punish him and dispose of his State according to custom.’ 

“The matter is not so simple as you think. It would take 
a very long time to explain to you. I will tell you more in a day 
or two. Meanwhile you must want to rest after your journey.’ 
And the Political Agent rose and held out his hand. 
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‘Very good. I will go,’ said Yangbilu, ‘ but I did expect to 
receive thanks.’ 

He went off in high dudgeon and at first contemplated going 
straight back to his capital ; but his following suggested that it was 
an unlucky time to march, and got the local astrologer to calculate 
that the fourth of the coming moon was the earliest propitious date. 
Also, on the advice of the Resident’s Clerk, they suggested gambling 
in the Chief’s quarters, where it could not be interfered with, and 
as Yangbilu was banker, and a miscellaneous collection of sepoys 
and local officials, hospital compounders and establishment clerks, 
contractors and coolies, came to the tables, he found it very profit- 
able and settled down quite comfortably. After a day or two, 
the Pachok came to visit him and they had numerous long con- 
sultations. 

Meanwhile the Political Agent was engaged in a prolonged 
correspondence with the Local Government over the telegraph 
wire. He announced that, through a misunderstanding, Yangbilu 
had attacked Kalaii Amwa, with the result that the Pachék had 
come into headquarters and made complete submission to Govern- 
ment. 

The Secretary to Government wired back that the submission 
of the Pachék was most satisfactory, but that Yangbilu’s action 
was so highly irregular that it seemed a question whether he should 
be allowed to continue in charge of the State. He also inquired 
how it was that the Resident had not been able to prevent such 
high-handed and improper proceedings. 

The Political Agent represented that Yangbilu’s capital was 
eighty miles away, over two ranges of hills and some very boggy 
valleys, nearly impassable in the rains. He could not get early 
news of State doings with his present small establishment. He 
would also urge that Yangbilu’s raid would have been impossible 
if it had not been for the fifty guns presented to him by Govern- 
ment, in spite of the Political Agent’s representations that the 
fewer guns there were the less chance there was of disturbances. 
The guns arrived at an inopportune moment, and Yangbilu had 
acted hastily and with mistaken zeal. 

The Secretary to Government ignored this and suggested that 
the Chief should be fined heavily and that the State Secretary and 
others mainly implicated in the warlike proceedings should be 
sentenced to imprisonment. 

The Political Agent said that a fine would only be wrung out 
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of the people, who were quite innocent, and that the State could 
only pay a quite paltry sum. He also said that imprisonment 
for well-meant but ill-judged action was liable to misconstruction, 
and outlined the unhappy results (as detailed by the Head Clerk) 
of Mr. Smith’s proceedings. He strongly urged the good inten- 
tions of Yangbilu and suggested mere sharp censure. 

After a couple of days the Secretary wired that it was quite 
impossible to countenance in any way violent proceedings of this 
kind. The Governor, after careful consideration of the Resident’s 
telegrams, now passed orders that a fine of Rs. 10,000 was to be 
imposed on Yangbilu ; that the State Secretary was to be dismissed 
and declared incapable of holding office in the Chief’s service, and 
that the Resident must explain British procedure to Yangbilu 
and other chiefs in order that lawless doings of the kind should not 
occur again. He was to use the greatest discretion in the matter 
and report how these orders were carried out, and take measures 
to obtain somewhat more expeditious information of all important 
matters occurring in his charge. The Pachdk’s submission was 
noted and he would be confirmed in charge of the State of Kalaii 
Amwa. His own actions had brought punishment on him, but if 
the Resident thought proper the question of compensation from 
the fine levied on Yangbilu would be considered. 

All this correspondence was carried on in cypher, and the 
Political Agent had to do all the cyphering and decyphering himself, 
for he had no assistant and the work could not be entrusted to 
a clerk. He had therefore a great deal to occupy his time and 
saw nothing of either of the Chiefs. When the final orders came 
he was so depressed that he thought of asking to be transferred, 
but before he did so he thought of consulting the Head Clerk as to 
the probable result of the settlement. 

When he told that worthy what the orders of Government were 
the Head Clerk said, after some hesitation : ‘ This is very trouble- 
some affair and annoying for your Honour. Secretary of Govern- 
ment under punkah, with tiffin in office box, does not sympathise 
with your Honour’s burden. As for State Secretary, it does not 
matter. That affair can be arranged by Oriental methods, without 
prejudice to anybody, if no arrest made. But if your Honour 
insist on payment Rs. 10,000, Yangbilu will infallibly kick up 
disagreeable row and neglect payment and make serious bothera- 
tion. When the wind blows you must turn your back on it. When 
the sun is hot you must stay indoors. Has your Honour hinted 
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Secretary to Government that punishment is ideal and not corre- 
sponding with practical situation ? ’ 

‘Oh, I’ve had a long confidential correspondence. You know 
how we have got into arrears with current work. I knew there 
would be trouble from the beginning. They wanted to depose 
Yangbilu. There is no hope of better terms.’ 

‘Then,’ said the Head Clerk, ‘ with humble submission, I beg 
to make proposition. Illustrious Governor’s orders say your 
Honour must exercise discretion. Native Chief when he exercise 
discretion, common people call cunning and American people cute 
or dandy wisdom. If your Honour simply command Yangbilu 
pay Rs. 10,000 it will not be discreet. He will clamour loudly and 
say, “ Your Honour order me secure Pachéok. I have done as your 
Honour commanded and your Honour demand money from me. 
This is ridiculous and I refuse to consent. Moreover I have not 
got the money. My opinion is I have rendered superior service 
and executed Government work.” Pachdk is disobedient loafer 
man. Yangbilu has displayed excessive patriotism and worthy 
energy. If punish zealot and reward loafer is not discreet. More 
preferable fine Pachék and tell Yangbilu he must give back cattle 
and robbed properties.’ 

‘Oh, but I can’t fine the Pachék. That is quite impossible in 
the face of the orders. I see what you mean, however.’ The 
Resident grinned to himself for a little, and played some scales on 
the table with his fingers. ‘ Yes, that’s it. I'll tell the Pachok 
that he can’t be restored to his State till he has paid for the trouble 
his actions have caused us, and that will be assessed at Rs. 10,000. 
But where is he going to get it ?’ 

‘That would be one way, your Honour. He must buy back 
cattle for his people. How otherwise can cultivators plough fields 
and grow rice ?’ 

* Yes, yes, I see what you mean. But where is he going to get 
the money to pay for them ? ’ 

“Is it necessary for Government to get money? Yangbilu 
has made Pachok submit and promise obey for future. Why for 
Government should want money beside ? ’ 

‘Oh, ho, that’s your discretion, is it? Not let the money 
go out of the State? Gad, you’ve got it. They can’t object to 
that. You ought to be on the Stock Exchange, or you might 
promote companies, or start as an election agent for a carpet 
bagger. Yes, quite so; I think I see how we can get round the 
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difficulty. We won’t communicate the orders of Government to 
Yangbilu just yet, but tell him and the Pachék I shall want to 
see them together ina day or two. They won’t mind meeting, will 
they ?’ 

“On contrary. They meet together every day now. They are 
too friendly. I think Pachok make bargain with Yangbilu.’ 

‘Oh.’ The Resident stroked his chin and looked out of the 
window. ‘That might help matters. Very well, you may go— 
and you might just see the two Chiefs.’ 

The Political Officer proceeded to telegraph that the orders of 
Government had been received and would be carried out. In view, 
however, of the fact that Yangbilu’s intentions had been good, he 
would recommend that the fine, if imposed to its full extent, should 
not be paid into the Treasury, but should be used for the benefit 
of the Yangbilu State. Road making was much wanted, and would 
increase facility of communication. Any other way of disposing 
of the money might be mis-interpreted by the people, who were 
better acquainted with the old native methods of extortion than 
with British views regarding the maintenance of law and order, and 
the means of enforcing them, or punishing those who did not 
observe them. 

This was sanctioned with the proviso that the Political Agent 
was to satisfy himself that the money was actually spent on useful 
works, and he was to report on the way in which the money had 
been expended at the end of the next open season. 

Upon this the Resident summoned the two Chiefs. They came 
together amicably enough and settled themselves down in chairs 
alongside of one another, as if nothing had ever happened. The 
Resident then said that he had reported recent events to the 
Local Government and had received final orders, which he would 
proceed to read. 

The Local Government was glad that the Chief of Kalaii Amwa 
had at last realised that he was tributary to the British Govern- 
ment and had come in to make his submission.,, But his long delay 
in doing so was very reprehensible and had been the cause of much 
needless expense— I told you so,’ said Yangbilu, in a stage whisper 
—and annoyance to the governing power. He would be confirmed 
in charge of his State and was carefully to read the terms of his 
Sanad (letters patent) and diligently to observe them for the 
future. 

The Government was seriously displeased with the precipitate 
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action of the Chief of Yangbilu, which had caused much misery to 
afriendly State, but recognised that he had not been long enough 
under British rule to realise the imperative necessity of remaining 
at peace with his neighbours and abstaining from all high-handed 
action. Government was, however, willing to believe that his 
intentions had been misunderstood and misinterpreted by the 
State Secretary. The actions of that official had been quite 
contrary to all law and order, and the Chief of Yangbilu was 
immediately to dismiss him from office and not again to take him 
into State service. Government had been inclined to make an 
example of the Chief of Yangbilu to the other rulers of States, 
but in view of the considerations above detailed they had come 
to the conclusion that a fine of Rs. 10,000 would meet the circum- 
stances of the case.—‘I told you that it would be a big fine,’ re- 
marked the Pach‘k, grinning at Yangbilu, who merely signed to 
the bearer behind him that he wanted a light for his cheroot.— 
The cattle and other property, wrongfully taken from the people 
of Kalaii Amwa, would be restored to them, and Government hoped 
and believed that the recent events would soon be forgotten and 
that the two States would for the future resume the cordial 
relations which had formerly existed between them. 

In order that the disinterestedness of Government might be 
clearly shown, it was ordered that the fine of Rs. 10,000 should 
be entirely expended on useful public works inside the State of 
Yangbilu. The Political Agent was charged to see that these 
were carried out, and that they were for the general good. 

There was silence for a minute or two, and then the Political 
Agent said : ‘ These are the orders of Government and they must 
be obeyed.” 

“We have heard,’ said Yangbilu. ‘An order is a thing that 
must be obeyed. Ten thousand rupees is a very large sum. I 
think it should not be called a fine. I expected to be rewarded 
and not punished with a fine. I have no money here. I must 
go back to my capital. The Pachok must come with me. We 
will settle the details together,’ and he looked meaningly at his 
brother Chief. 

‘ Yes,’ said the Pachék, ‘ I must goto Yangbilu, for I have much 
property to get back. Moreover, it costs me much to stay here 
and my palace is burnt. I must see the Yangbilu State Secretary. 
No one but he knows where all the property is.’ 
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‘Are you sure you two will not quarrel if you go together?’ 
asked the Resident. 

‘Why should we quarrel? Are we not relations?’ gaid 
Yangbilu. 

‘I never heard that that was a common reason for being 
friends,’ remarked the Resident. 

Both the Chiefs grinned and Yangbilu said, ‘ Well, it is no use 
quarrelling until we have raised the money. The noble Resident 
does not want it immediately, does he ? ’ 

* There is no great urgency about that, provided that an instal. 
ment is paid reasonably soon. You can pay after the harvest, 
I suppose? We had better say a half then, or three or four 
thousand. Will that suit you ?’ 

‘ Paying money is never convenient,’ said Yangbilu, ‘ but what 
can we do when Government orders? With the noble Resident’s 
permission we leave to-morrow.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the Resident. ‘And you,’ he turned to the 
Pachék, ‘ you will not refuse to come in here now, will you, or 
run away when I visit you ?’ 

‘I will hearken to your golden words,’ said Kalaii Amwa. ‘ But 
it is useless for the Presence to come to my State, for it is destroyed. 
I beg your leave to return.’ 

The two Chiefs streamed off together with their following, but 
they did not leave the station for two or three days afterwards. 
Yangbilu found that there were still some people with money to 
lose at his gambling tables. 

‘They seem to be very friendly,’ said the Political Agent to 
his Head Clerk, looking out at the window after them. 

‘By your favour,’ said the Clerk. ‘I took upon myself to 
give exhortation, and say no dam use quarrelling ; only make more 
trouble with Government. It is very expensive making bobbery.’ 

‘ But will Yangbilu pay that fine ?’ 

‘I humbly endeavoured to interpret your Honour,’ said the 
Head Clerk, looking at the Resident side ways, while he gathered 
up his papers—he made it a rule always to have papers to gather 
up on occasions of the kind. ‘I said; fine must be paid, but 
not essential actually to give money. The common people can 
make road and bridges, by Chief’s order. Then Chief can say: 
“Must pay poor labouring man.” Why for send money to Head- 
quarters ? More economical and suitable pay coolies for public 
works as by Government ordered and send statement expenditure 
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duly certified by State seal. This will satisfy Government 
full % 

"You are an infernal rascal,’ said the Political Agent. ‘ Did 

ou let the Chiefs believe these were my instructions ? ’ 

‘T would not dare,’ said the Head Clerk. ‘I said this was 
ordinary civilised method, commonly called book transaction. 
Only intention was to save troubles and correspondence. Secretary 
to Government will be greatly pleased when reads coolies acquittance 
rolls.’ 

‘Well, it’s very wrong, but I suppose it is the easiest way of 
preventing more complications. But will the Pachok’s people get 
their cattle ? ° 

‘That is arranged duly. They will pay ordinary recovery fee, 
due according to customary law, to those who have found cattle 
and fed and maintained until owner recovers them.’ 

‘Found the cattle !—more villainous fudging! Well, I don’t 
want to hear more details. We can’t be too particular, since we 
are in for it. And how about the Yangbilu Secretary? He is to 
be dismissed, I suppose.’ 

“Yes, your Honour, already dismissed, according to Govern- 
ment order; but Pachok has appointed him Chief Minister of 
Kalai Amwa, on grounds experience British custom. It is all 
arranged so as to save face and prevent new tribulations.’ 
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CLIPPING THE CURRENCY. 


* Give time to time.’—Jtalian Proverb. 


THERE are so many gentle proverbs devoted to the praise of Time, 
that it is wonderful to think how, in our day, that comely Titan has 
come to be regarded by the most of us as our worst enemy. We 
are for ever planning how to forereach him, to get the better of him, 
even—in the extravagant phrase of the speed-at-any-price maniacs 
—to annihilate him. Those, to be sure, fail to see how the consun- 
mation of their ideal would leave them exactly at the point from 
which they started. Even the forty-minutes girdle round about 
the earth, if achieved, would soon exhaust the excursive poten- 
tialities of existence ; and, unless science is prepared to deal trium- 
phantly with the problem of penetrating and breathing atmosphere- 
less space, one fails to see what the world would gain through a 
perfected system of aéroplanes but the tadium vite in its final 
and quite incurable form. 

What will posterity say, we wonder, to this age which is wasting 
devouring, exhausting its inheritance of Time? When the ideal, 
after which we are frenziedly striving, is reached; when motor- 
cars are as effete as stage-coaches, and the net-work of the mono-rail 
possesses the round earth, as a string baga melon ; when aéroplanes 
fly like winged arrows, and every crack in the topmost Himalayasis 
as familiar to the sixpenny excursionist as the parting in his wife’s 
hair, what will be left for him to discover, to covet, to apply to the 
aching numbness of a brain slowly petrifying in the knowledge 
that can go no further? There will be nothing remaining to him, 
indeed, but the curiosity to devise some novel manner of dying, 
which he will evolve while cursing the megalomania of an era 
whose trustees had invested the whole of his estate in one ruinous 
speculation—speed. 

This speed-lust is in truth a very real and uncomfortable factor 
in the present conditions of things. If one were asked for a striking 
characteristic of the modern race, one must name it prominently, 
for certain. It is in the nature of a madness, and whom it seizes 
it demoralises. I have known a citizen of gentle nature, nervously 
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grupulous and considerate in his first possession of a motor-car, 
develop, after a few months of its use, a callousness as to the comfort 
and convenience of slower wayfarers of which he would have been, 
and was, utterly incapable formerly. The rapid growth of this 
glf-constituted autocracy of the roads, with its startling revela- 
tions of an innate inhumanity brought by circumstances to the 
surface, has been one of the most disagreeable phenomena of 
modern times. But yesterday, it seems, the limitations imposed 
upon mechanically-driven road vehicles were grudgingly with- 
drawn ; but to-day, as it were, the motorist has developed from 
the diffident, apologetic and carefully considerate licensee of the 
morning to the overbearing insensate Juggernaut of the afternoon. 
Somehow, during that brief interval, he has managed to give currency 
to the fiction that the roads are not for pedestrians in the first in- 
stance, and that foot passengers are to regard themselves as travers- 
ing them on sufferance alone. We have lived actually to hear the 
true Juggernaut opinion many times expressed that children, 
choosing to wander into the highways and byways, must look to 
nothing more than the good nature, or latent humanity, of motorists 
to spare their lives. To that have we come—or returned. It is 
like the prohibition again to all below a certain class to carry arms 
abroad ; it is like eighteenth century Paris, where in winter the sleds 
of the wealthy were used to rush by the narrow ways, with no 
forewarning but the tinkle of their bells to Jacques Sansculotte 
and his ragged imps, who, unless they could dodge behind a corner 
or tumble into some sewer of a doorway, were like to be crushed 
against the walls or trodden underfoot. One, it is true, had hardly 
looked for this sort of reaction in England, but it serves for the signi- 
ficant and melancholy reminder that the progressive humanity of 
any age is never more than the leaven of the few very good and 
strong in a bad world. 

Or else are there physiologic reasons for this speed craze ? 
It might almost appear indeed to be due to a germ, like Russian 
influenza, and perhaps appendicitis, so strangely has it seized, 
and comparatively in a moment, on the constitution of the world. 
Fifty years ago it was not, or had not passed beyond the bounds of 
reasonable development. To-day it enters into every detail of our 
life as we live it. To have any time on one’s hands is to be intoler- 
ably afflicted. To speak a fully equipped sentence is to be accused 
of unbearable redundancy. The prolix bore of this morning was 
last week’s epigrammatist. We must coin the blessed minutes 
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into pence as we run; our mental aliment must be bolted in para- 
graphs, and our physical in tabloids. Where leisure once lent 
studied grace to correspondence, a flying scrawl excuses X, Y or Z, 
fluttering in the midst of a swarm of petty distractions, for a delayed 
courtesy. A thousand expedients must be contrived for condensing 
and abbreviating the business of our existence, and the terms 
in which that business is conveyed. Burke, ’bus, tram., pram., tube, 
are some of our staccato vehicles; we snap snippets and rapid 
lunches give us indi. Even in endeavouring to reproduce the atmo- 
sphere of the spacious deliberate times we must Padge. for short, 
Verily, if I had my way, I would make this clipping of the currency 
as indictable an offence as false-coining. 

It is our modern vulgar interpretation of fast living, as the 
physical speed-itch, the cacoéthes currendi, is our insane. Let us 
get on, get on, get on! Whither? We don’t know, only let us 
get on—somehow and somewhere—use up the hours, cover the 
old earth by leaps and bounds, exhaust its potentialities with all 
possible speed, and then—— 

Well, what then? What are we going to do for a new world, 
when we have sucked this one dry and thrown away the rind? 
Yesterday I came across a picture, in some weekly illustrated paper, 
of a gentleman, an American gentleman, being shaved, and holding 
a telephone to his mouth and ear the while. There was an economy 
of time! Smart fellow, that ; likely to ‘ get on,’ and ‘ do’ his world 
right away. In a year or two, what he don’t know about it won't, 
in the vernacular of his race, be worth knowing. 

With these thoughts in my mind, and that picture in my mind’s 
eye, I went to keep a night appointment with Professor Kingsgate. 
You know him for the distinguished scientist and astronomer— 
one of those modern Atlases who support the heavens on their 
shoulders. He has probed further into the cosmic geography 
than most travellers into Tartary. He began to think, where the 
ordinary intellect sets the limit to its excogitations. He handles 
worlds as a grocer will currants, weighing them to the nicest scruple. 
He is the man who will roll a system round his neck as it might 
be a comforter ; who will hang a comet on his umbrella for a tassel ; 
who will put Saturn’s ring on the little finger of his left hand, and 
that in his trousers pocket, while with his right hand finger-nail 
he will trace you a canal on Mars. He walks briskly, kicking up 
stellar dust ; and, if a beggar importune him for a trifle, will raise 
his stick to the skies, and hook him down a planet as indifferently 
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gs it should be a golden pippin. And he smokes a pipe like 

any lesser man; that is a fact which never ceases to astonish and 
reassure me. For it seems to speak a contentment, on the part of 
the ultimate human wisdom, with the leisurely features of a world, 
whose glad surprises and recurrent sensations of pleasure the major 
and meaner swarms of us are in such an insane hurry to use up 
and cast behind. 

The Professor enjoys life; you cannot see him and doubt it. 
When he showed me, through his telescope, the moon—a white 
sugary thing, pitted with a multitude of little pock-marks—there 
was a@ sub-conscious vision in my mind of the man himself, in 
seaside lodgings, cutting out infinite intricate patterns in paper to 
amuse my little girl; playing golf on the sand-dunes ; appearing 
at a children’s dance for the mere enjoyment of the sight. So, 
when he told me that these marks were all so many extinct volcanoes, 
my vision of Shelley’s ‘ orbéd maiden with white-fire laden ’ received 
no shock from the knowledge, but was merely translated into 
terms of setiology by one who was certainly no whit behind me 
in a sentimental mundane view of things. For romance is a con- 
scious lie only to those who lack the sense of proportion ; and a pit 
or a pore—we have Gulliver’s word for it—is a purely relative 
expression. We know how he regarded at close quarters the skins 
of the Brobdingnagian ladies ; but none of us of to-day is ever likely, 
unless by way of a telescope, to approach near enough to the moon 
to criticise her complexion ; and, indeed, if Sir George Darwin is 
to be believed, a cycle or two will see us appreciably further from 
her. 

Now, on subsequent occasions, the gist of the Professor’s exer- 
citations, at least as they affected me, appeared to embody nothing 
less than the moral of existence, as common-sensible people should 
be ready to accept it. Wherefore, having a normally limited 
understanding, and no official correspondence, so to speak, with 
spheres outside my own, was I moved there and then to the wise 
resolution to anchor i*y reason to the world we live in, since just 
beyond its limits, were atmosphere ends, begins madness. And 
the source of this decision lay in a vain endeavour on my part 
to think in the continents of numbers necessary to the loosest 
appreciation of an overwhelming truth, the substance of which— 
barring a reckless approximation of figures—had presented itself 
as follows :— 

Our own little system embraces a circumference of (say) twenty- 
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four hundred millions of miles. We are a pigmy system at that, 
Thousands, hundreds of thousands, countless thousands of thou- 
sands of other systems, no doubt, embrace each its circumference 
of miles, less, or incalculably more, and everyone separated from 
its neighbour groups by distances which baffle the imagination. 
Consider, now, that the entire firmament, visible to mortal sight 
through the extremes of mortal ingenuity, is not immutably sta- 
tioned, but is itself sweeping onward—whether in a straight line 
through infinity, or tracing in space a stupendous circle—at the 
rate of some five hundred thousand miles a day ; consider that this 
visible firmament may be only one of an indefinite and endless 
successicn of firmaments ; consider, finally, as you can, the question 
of infinity itseli—and, then, having considered, be wise, like me, 
and think no more, but settle back, with a grateful sigh, upon this 
poor little abused world of ours, upon which all our hopes, our 
wonders, our sufficient interests, loves and affections are centred, 
‘ Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale her infinite variety,’ to 
those who, like myself, accept time for their most priceless pre- 
rogative, and have no desire to anticipate the ages, to exhaust the 
sources of wonder, or to be absorbed, like a squirrel in a wheel, 
into the wild circumambulation of a globe which, for all their mortal 
uses, is the only one they can ever hope to possess. 

Whither, indeed, do we suppose, that all this desperate hurry 
is carrying us—this limitless speed, this nightmare of winged 
vehicles, this tendency to recoin all our verbal currency into three- 
penny bits? There was a,day when woman was on the side 
of Time ; when she, loved and could not have too much of him; 
when she loitered with him, like Vesta, in the green woods of Ida, 
and found her full content in his leisured philandering. Now her 
fondness is changed to enmity ; all her ingenuity is devoted to a 
thousand curious ways of killing him; like Cleopatra she experi- 
ments on him with subtle poisons, and holds him for her slave who 
was once her master. There was a day, again, when men planted 
avenues for posterity ; now they can only be moved reluctantly to 
reafforestation in their own interests. There was a day, finally, 
when language was a studied art :— 

Praise enough 
To fill the ambition of a private man, 
That Chatham’s language was his mother-tongue. 
To-day it has been left to a President of the United States to give 
his vast mind to a calculation of the monetary saving to the world 
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ina scheme of phonetic spelling. The saving! Great Mammon ! 
And what of the loss, if you please, Mr. Roosevelt ? But that is 
by the way ; and in the meantime we are clipping our currency in a 
fashion that would certainly meet with your progressive approval. 
To-day I bought a nosegay of daffs. from a flower-girl, on my way 
from ordering some yards of lino. from an upholsterer, who inciden- 
tally had offered me a piece of furniture which he said was genuine 
old Chip. 

The monetary saving, good sooth! Logically, it comes to this, 
exchange three syllables for one, a word for a snap, a snap for 
nothing at all, and presently you will be rich. The lamented Mr. 
Merriman’s strong silent man, who only looked his thoughts, will be 
the plutocrat of the future. 

Here is a trifling list of some abbreviations of Chatham’s 
language as they occur to me :— 

Specs, turps., pants., mag., topper, Co., fiver, gent., cert., Jap., 
perks, prep., math., impot., rugger, soccer, footer, ’varsity, Deb-soc. 
(which your informant is told signifieth Debating-Society). Cri., 
Troc., Pav., Cat., &c., &c.; to which may be added all the signs, 
symbols, and titular suffixes, which I find, in Messrs. Chambers’s 
dictionary, to run to some fourteen hundred in number. That 
may be admitted to represent, in bulk, a fair economy of time ; 
but it is nothing to what we are to look for in the future, when, 
the world explored to its minutest wrinkle, we shall have nothing 
whatever left to talk about but the happy old days, when 
IGNORANCE, in the largest capitals, still kept some undis- 
covered fields and pastures for imagination to browse on. 

I was reading lately a book by Mr. Wells called When the 
Sleeper Wakes. It is an uncomfortable book, full of acute reasoning 
and savage prophecy ; full, also, for our partial comfort, of that 
quality of imagination which, once launched, abandons itself to the 
magnificence of its own chimeras. The chimeras, it must be said, 
nevertheless, evolve on logical lines ; the question is only one of their 
development. Too startlingly rapid, one would fain hope. In 
Mr. Wells’s eyes, or the eyes of his awakened Cataleptic, two hundred 
years, dating from the present, have been enough to transform the 
whole world into one monstrous tyranny of trusts—a tyranny made 
possible by an unprecedented accumulation of capital, commanding 
an absolute monopoly of the mechanical sciences, old and new, 
and a merciless employment, one must suppose, of that system of 
‘linkings-up,’ of which we heard so much in a recent diatribe on 
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the Chicago stockyards. Flying-machines are in foremost evidence, 
of course, centralisation has depleted the entire earth to the gain 
of the dozen or so bloated cities, into whose enormous congested 
veins the life and substance of all things are drawn ; the myriads 
toil to procure their unnameable luxuries for the few. 

The few—that is it. The tendency of all cataclysmic hurry 
is to compact itself about a centre, and the faster we race, the 
better for the handful of keen worldly intelligences that know how 
to take advantage of, and direct and concentrate the confusion. 
Who can deny a certain inevitableness in the picture? That way 
are things running, if at less break-neck speed than in the imagina- 
tion of the seer. Yet, who can tell? This book was published, 
I think, some eight or ten years ago. To-day the aéroplane is 
an accomplished fact, and the world, the supine world of curiosity, 
only waits to see how it is going to be ‘ exploited.’ Trusts, at 
least in America (which we are fondly bid to hail for the pioneer of 
the new order), are so ineradicable an institution that, if its Jere- 
miahs are to be believed, its Norrises, its Sinclairs, its Churchills, 
there is scarcely an upright judge, director, official of any 
sort to be found in all the length and breadth of its thirty-odd 
States. Granted that these men do not romance, is it credible 
that this huge continental tumour can go on swelling and festering, 
and not affect, through its arteries of commerce, the general consti- 
tution of the world? The poison, indeed, is already amongst us. 
Ten per cent. rules our monosyllabic morals, and the voice of the 
plutocrat is heard in the land. I don’t know, I am sure, if it is yet 
possible for us to talk with Liverpool while being shaved in London ; 
but if it is not, itis going to be. In the old days fast-living was 
accounted a vice; in these it is so much an economic necessity 
that our moral sense has ceased to rebuke it, and the social insti- 
tutions, age-long founded on human needs and amenities, are 
losing their hold. 

Yet they were good institutions, and one can foresee nothing 
but moral bankruptcy in their loss. It is possible to be too clever, 
too up-to-date. For all the fond and earnest inquiries of the 
psychists, we are no nearer a true knowledge of disembodied per- 
sonality than we have ever been since Pythagoras. Primary 
origin, or creation, is as profund a mystery to us as ever. The 
world alone is ours, and, living, it limits our scopes and hopes. 
Why are we in such a mortal hurry to waste our estate in our 
first years of its possession? Let us, in heaven’s name, slow down, 
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disintegrate, and recover, before too late, our ancient sense of the 
sweet and sober uses of time. Let us, above all things, restore the 
ancient circulation of words, on the perfection of which all beauty 
was founded, before we come wholly to revert to the uncouth 
utterances of our simian ancestors. But perhaps that is our doom, 
and, in the vast cycle of events we shall come to bark and curl 
tails again with the indigenous type which we are racing round to 
rejoin. In that case, civilisation will all be to begin again. I shall 
hope to retouch it at the point where ignorance made the tolerant 
and considerate gentleman, where ignorance conceived that sense 
of humour which deodorises and sweetens the natural insanitations 
of the mind, where ignorance was still capable of building up a 
beautiful fabric of romance on the ugly insensate rock of facts. 
And in the meantime ‘ the music of the moon’ still ‘sleeps’ for 
me ‘ in the plain eggs of the nightingale.’ 

BERNARD CAPES. 
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THE OSBORNES:' 


BY E. F. BENSON. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue garden front of Grote faced south-east, and thus, though all 
day the broad paved walk in front of it had been grilled by the 
burning of the August sun, the shadow of the house itself had 
spread over it like an incoming tide of dark clear water before 
teatime, and at this moment three footmen were engaged in laying 
the table for that meal, while the fourth, as a matter of fact, was 
talking to the stillroom maid under pretence of ‘ seeing to’ the urn. 
They were all in the famous Osborne livery, which was rather 
gorgeous and of the waspish scheme of colour. There were, it 
may be remarked, only four of them, because Mr. Osborne was 
still in London, roughing it, so his wife was afraid, with a kitchen- 
maid for cook, and only two footmen besides his own man, for 
Parliamentary business had kept him there for a few days after 
Mrs. Osborne had left to get things in order at Grote. But he was 
expected down this afternoon for a couple of nights before he went 
north, and the six footmen would shine together like evening stars. 
‘Company ’ also, though not in large numbers, were arriving that 
evening, among whom were Lady Austell, her son, and Dora. 
The latter was now formally and publicly engaged to Claude. 

The house was three-storied, built in the Jacobean style of 
brick and stone with small-paned windows, and the brick had 
mellowed to that russet red which is as indescribable as it is in- 
imitable. A door opened from the long gallery inside, which was 
panelled and hung with portraits—inalienable, luckily, or Austell 
would have got rid of them long ago—on to this broad-paved walk 
that ran from end to end of the house. On the other side of it 
was the famous yew hedge with square doors cut in it, through 
which were seen glimpses of the flower garden and long riband 
bed below, and the top of this hedge was cut into the grotesque 
shapes of birds. A flight of stone steps led down into the formal 
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flower garden below, which was bordered on the far side by the 
long riband bed. Below that again two big herbaceous borders 
stretched away towards the lake, on the far side of which there 
rose from the edge of the water the great rhododendron thickets. 
To right and left lay the park, full of noble timber, which climbed 
up to the top of the hill opposite. Across this ran the road 
from the station, which skirted the lake on its eastern side, 
and passing by the flower garden came up to what Mrs. Osborne 
called ‘ the carriage sweep’ on the other side of the house, from 
which two wings projected, so that the carriage sweep was really 
the interior of a three-sided quadrangle. 

The warning hoot of an approaching motor caused one of the 
footmen to disappear into the house with some alacrity, and a few 
minutes afterwards Mr. Osborne emerged from the door into the 
gallery. He still wore London clothes, dark grey trousers, and a 
black frock coat and waistcoat, for he had driven straight from the 
House of Commons to Victoria, but he had picked up a Panama 
hat in the hall, and had substituted it for his silk hat. 

‘ And tell your missus I’ve come,’ he observed to one of the — 
wasps. 

He sat down in a creaking basket-chair for a few moments 
‘to rest and cool,’ as he expressed it to himself, and looked about 
him with extreme satisfaction. His big high-coloured face was 
capable of expressing an immense amount of contentment, and 
though from time to time he carried a large coloured handkerchief 
to his face, and mopped his streaming forehead with a whistled 
‘Whew ! ’ at the heat, so superficial a cause of discomfort could not 
disturb his intense satisfaction with life. Things had prospered 
amazingly with him and his: he was thoroughly contented with the 
doings of destiny. 

He was still ‘ resting and cooling’ when Mrs. Osborne came 
bustling out of the house, also very hot, and kissed her husband 
loudly first on one cheek and then on the other. 

‘Well, and that’s right, my dear,’ she said, ‘ and it’s good to 
see you. But you are hot, Eddie, and is it wise for you to sit out 
o’ doors in the shadow without a wrap? You were always prone 
to take a chill.’ 

‘I should be prone to take an apoplexy if I put anything else 
on, Mrs. O.,’ remarked he. ‘ But my! it’s a relief to get down 
into the country again. Not but what things haven’t gone very 
well this last week for me in the House. Commission on Housing 
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of employees! I had a good bit to tell them about that, and 
I warrant you they listened. Lor, my dear, they like a plain man 
as’ll talk common sense to them, and tell ’°em what he’s seen and 
what he knows, instead of argufying about procedure. I knew 
my figures, my dear, and my cubic feet per room, and my statistics 
about the health of my workmen and their death-rate. I’ve been 
a common man, myself, my dear, and I told them so, and told them 
what things was when I was a lad.’ 

Mrs. Osborne was slightly aghast. 

‘ Oh! Eddie, I doubt that'll tell against you,’ she said. 

‘Not a bit of it, old lady. Everyone knew it to begin with, 
else I don’t say I should have told them. And equally they know 
that they come and dance at No. 92 when Mrs. O. invites them. 
Glad they are to come, too, and my dinner-table is good enough 
for anybody to put his legs under. But all that’s over for the 
present, and I didn’t come away for my holiday, which I’ve de- 
served, to talk more politics; I came away to enjoy myself, and 
have a breath of country air. Eh! it’s a pretty little box this. 
I wish I could have bought it. I should have liked to leave a 
country seat for Per and Mrs., after you and me was dead and 
buried.’ 

This turn in the conversation was not quite to Mrs. Osborne’s 
taste. 

‘Don’t talk so light about dying, Mr. Osborne,’ she said, 
‘ because you give me the creeps and the shivers for all it’s so hot. 
There’s a host of things too I want to talk to you about before 
our company comes, without thinking of buryings. There’s the 
two pictures of you and me arrived, and it would be a good thing 
if you’d cast your eye over the walls, and see where you’d like them 
hung, and we’d get them up at once. They’re a fine pair, they are, 
and the frames too, remarkably handsome.’ 

‘Well, you want a handsome frame for a handsome bit of 
painting,’ said her husband, ‘and finer works I’ve seldom seen. 
They was cheap at the price. Give me a cup of tea, Mrs. O., and 
we'll go and have a squint at em. What else, my dear ?’ 

Mrs. Osborne poured him out a cup of tea as she knew he liked 
it, extremely strong. She put in the cream first and stirred it up 
before handing it to him. 

* Your brother Alfred came yesterday,’ she said, ‘ and you must 
be careful how you behave to him, Eddie. He’s got a touch of the 
lumbago, and it makes him worried.’ 
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‘Poor old Alf—cross as two sticks, I shouldn’t wonder,’ said 
Mr. Osborne, sipping his tea loudly. ‘ Never mind, there’s Claude 
to look after him, and Claude manages him as never was. He’s 
wrapped up in that lad, Maria, my dear, and I’m sure I don’t 
wonder. Where is the boy? And my lady Dora will be here this 
evening. Lord, Mrs. O., my tongue can’t say “Dora” yet; it 
keeps saying “‘ my lady.” I seem as if I can’t get used to it. And 
what other of the lords and ladies have you got coming ? ’ 

‘Well, there’s Lady Austell and the Earl, and there’s Lady 
Thurs—Lady May Thurston and Mr. Franklin, to whom she’s 


engaged’ 
‘Why, we’re a houseful of lovers,’ said Mr. Osborne beaming 
delightedly. 


‘That we are. Then there’s Alderman Price and lady, just 
run down from Sheffield, and Sir Thomas Ewart and lady——’ 

‘Remind me to get out the ’40 port,’ said Mr. Osborne. ‘Sir 
Thomas likes a glass of that.’ 

‘He likes a dozen glasses of that,’ remarked Mrs. Osborne, 
‘but pray-a-don’t sit for ever over your wine at table, Mr. O., for 
there’s the—the—I never can remember the name of that quartette, 
but they’re going to give us a bit of music after——’ 

‘ Lashing out, lashing out,’ said her husband ; ‘ you’ll make a 
pauper of me yet, Mrs. O.’ 

‘Never you fear, but Dora loves music, and nothing would 
content Claude but that I must get the quartette down ; and don’t 
you look at the bill, Mr. O., because it’s a scandal to pay that for 
a bit of music. And then there’s Percy and Catherine, and your 
brother.’ 

‘Just a family party,’ said Mr. Osborne, ‘ that’s what I like. 
Family party and an old friend or two like Sir Thomas and lady. 
Times change, don’t they, Mrs. O.? There was a time when you 
and me felt so flustered at being bid to dinner with Sir T., that we 
were all of a tremble. Not much trembling now, eh? Ah, Maria, 
for what we have received the Lord make us truly thankful ! ’ 

Mrs. Osborne did not at once follow this. 

‘And since when have you said your grace after your tea, 
Eddie ?’ she asked. 

‘Oh, it wasn’t for my tea,’ said he; ‘I was just thinking of 
everything, teas and breakfasts and luncheons and dinners and 
work and play and enjoyment alike. |’m thankful, I am thankful 
for it all.’ 
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Then Mrs. Osborne understood and held out her plump hand 
with its large knuckles and immense jewelled rings to her husband, 

‘ Eddie, my love,’ she said, ‘ and lor, here comes Alfred. Don’t 
go kissing my hand before him. He’d think it so silly.’ 

‘Silly or not, Mrs. O., here goes,’ said her husband, and im- 
printed a resounding caress on it. 

Round the corner of the house had come a queer wizened little 
figure. Alfred, for all the heat of the day, was dressed in black 
broadcloth, wore a species of buckled goloshes over his shoes and 
had a plaid rug over his shoulders. From above the garish colours 
of this rose a very small head, which would have been seen to be 
bald had not its owner worn over it a cap of Harris tweed, the 
peak of which almost came over his eyes. Below that appeared 
a thin little aquiline nose, a mouth so tight and thin-lipped that 
it looked as if it was not meant to open, and cheeks so hollow 
that they looked as if they were being sucked in by voluntary 
muscular contraction. His walk was as peculiar as his dress ; he 
moved one foot a little forward and then put the other level with it. 
The same process repeated led to an extraordinarily deliberate 
progression. 

Alfred was Mr. Osborne’s elder brother, older than him by some 
ten years. He had entered a broker’s office as clerk at the age of 
fifteen, and in the intervening years had, by means of careful and 
studied speculation, amassed a fortune, that had made Mr. Osborne 
on a former occasion remark that Claude would be a richer man 
than his father without ever having done a stroke of work for it. 
For Alfred (unmarried as yet) had made Claude his heir, a bene- 
faction in return for which he ‘ took it out’ of Claude’s father and 
mother. 

By one of those strange fantasies of nature which must supply 
her with so great a fund of amusement, he united to an unrivalled 
habit of being right with regard to the future movements of the 
stock market, an equally unrivalled eye for the merits of pictures, 
and had for years bought very cheaply such works as dealers and 
connoisseurs would run: up and wrangle for at Christie’s a few 
years later. Here the inimitable humour of the construction of 
his nature came in, for well as he loved a picture, he loved a 
financial transaction a little more dearly, and sometimes he had 
collected works of an artist of no particular merit, in the conscious- 
ness that when dealers knew that he was buying them, they would 
begin to put the price up. Then he would gently unload, and 
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leave them with unmarketable wares on their hands. He delighted 
in dealers, because they ministered to his recondite sense of fun ; 
they did not delight in him, because they never knew whether he 
was collecting because he saw merit in an artist, or because his 
design was to make them think that such merit existed. One or 
two had tried to make friends with him, and asked him to dinner. 
He ate their dinners with a great appreciation, and scored off 
them worst of all. By some further strange freak of fancy, nature 
had made it easy for him to acquire all that which his brother and 
sister-in-law could not acquire at all, for brother Alfred, in spite 
of his ridiculous clothes, had the manner, the voice, and the ways 
of an eccentric and high-lineaged duke, cynical if you will, and of 
amazing ill-temper, a fact which Mrs. Osborne delicately alluded 
to as his being worried. He also gave the impression of infernal 
wickedness, a quality which he was quite lacking in, except as 
regards his ill-temper, though it was an undoubted fact that he 
invariably got the better of other competitors in speculating and 
picture dealing and such perfectly legitimate pursuits, which they 
might be inclined to attribute to diabolical alliances. 

He crept towards the tea-table, looked at his brother’s hand, 
which was held out in salutation, as if it was an insect, rejected 
it, and sat down pulling his shawl more closely about his shoulders. 

‘Fresh from your triumphs in the House, my dear Edward!’ 
hesaid. ‘You positively reek of prosperity. You seem to be hot.’ 

‘Well, I’m what I seem then,’ said Mr. Osborne with great 
good nature. He could not possibly be other than polite to brother 
Alfred, who was to make Claude his heir, even if he had been 
tempted to do so. As a matter of fact, he was not so tempted. 
‘Rum old Alf’ was his only comment on his brother, when he 
had been more than usually annoying. 

‘I gather that the aristocracy assembles before dinner,’ went 
on Alfred. ‘ Maria, my dear, after giving me tea for forty years 
at frequent intervals, it is strange that you do not remember that 
I take milk and not cream. Another cup, please.’ 

“Well, and how’s the lumbago, Alf?’ asked his brother. 
‘Plumbago I call it ; weighs as heavy as lead round the loins. Not 
but what I’ve only once had a touch of it myself.’ 

“Very humorous indeed,’ said Alfred. 

There was certainly no doubt that brother Alfred was a good 
deal worried, and Mr. Osborne made the mental note that his 
lumbago must be very bad to make him like this. Acid he always 
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was, but not always vitriolic. But luckily both Mr. Osborne and 
his wife were proof against either acid or vitriol. They only felt 
sorry that brother Alf was so worried. 

‘ Well, well, take your mind off it, Alf,’ he said. ‘ We’ve got 
a lot of fair dames coming down to cheer you up. Lord, Maria, 
what a rip brother Alf was when he was a young one. Opera every 
night and bouquets to the ladies on the stage——’ 

‘ Libel,’ remarked Alfred. 

Libel it was, but Mr. Osborne had intended it for a pleasant 
sort of libel. As the libel and not the pleasantness struck Alfred, 
he abandoned the topic. 

‘ Bought any pictures lately, Alf?’ he said. 

‘No, but there are two I should like to have sold. You and 
Maria ; never saw such daubs. What did you pay for them? 
Twenty-five pounds apiece ?’ 

Mrs. Osborne laughed, quite good-humouredly. 

‘Why, if he’s not trying to buy them cheap off us,’ she said, 
‘and sell them expensive. Twenty-five pounds apiece! as if you 
didn’t know that the frames came to more. You and your joking, 
Alfred! Take a cucumber sandwich, which I know you like, 
though how you digest such cold vegetables at tea passes me. 
Why, I am reminded of a cucumber sandwich for hours after.’ 

‘ Where are you going to hang them ?’ asked brother Alfred. 

‘ And if we weren’t just going indoors when we’ve finished our 
tea to look!’ said Mrs. Osborne cordially. ‘Do come with us, 
Alfred, and give your advice.’ 

‘I should recommend the coal-cellar,’ said Alfred. ‘ They want 
toning.’ 

‘Why, and he’s at his joke again!’ said Mrs. Osborne, with 
placid admiration. 

There is probably nothing more aggravating to a man in a 
thoroughly bad temper than to fail in communicating one single 
atom of it to others, but to have your most galling attacks received 
with perfect good humour. Such was the case with poor Alfred 
now; he could no more expunge the satisfaction from Eddie’s 
streaming countenance, or strike the smile from his sister-in-law’s 
powdered face, than he could make a wax doll cease smiling, except 
by smashing its features altogether. He tried a few further shafts 
slightly more poisoned. 

‘ It’s odd to me, Maria,’ he said, ‘ that you don’t see how Sabin- 
court, or whatever the dauber’s name is——’ 
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‘Yes, Mr. Sabincourt, quite correct,’ said Mrs. Osborne. 

‘How he has simply been making caricatures of you and my 

or brother, making you to sit with your rings and bracelets and 
necklaces and tiaras, just to show them off. And you too, Edward, 
there you sit at your table with a ledger and a cash-box and a 
telephone, just for all the world as if you were saying “ This is what 


127? 


honest hardware has done for me 

Mrs. Osborne was slightly nettled by this attack on her husband, 
but still she did not show it. 

‘And I’m sure Mr. Sabincourt’s done the telephone beautiful,’ 
she said. ‘ Why, when I stand and look at the picture, I declare 
I think I hear the bell ringing. And as for my necklace and tiaras, 
Alf, my dear, why it was Eddie who bade me put them on. No, 
we've got no quarrel with Mr. Sabincourt, I do assure you.’ 

Alfred gave her one glance of concentrated malevolence, and 
gave it up. Whether he would have tried it again after a short 
period for reflection is uncertain, but at this moment Claude came 
out of the house. 

‘Hullo, father!’ he said, ‘I thought I heard the motor. But 
I was changing.’ 

‘Glad to see you, my boy. Been having a ride ?’ 

‘Yes, on the new mare Uncle Alf gave me. She’s a ripper, 
Uncle Alf. I’m ever so much obliged to you. And how’s the 
lumbago 2 ” 

Alfred’s face had changed altogether when Claude appeared, 
and for the look of peevish malignancy in his eyes there was sub- 
stituted one of almost eager affection. And certainly, as Mr. 
Osborne had said, there was little wonder, for Claude’s appearance 
might have sweetened the most misanthropic heart. He was 
dressed quite simply and suitably in white flannels and white lawn- 
tennis shoes, and the contrast between him and his father in his 
thick, heavy London clothes was quite amazing. His brown clean- 
shaven face was still a little flushed by his ride, and his hair was 
even now just drying back into its crisp curls after his bath. He 
did not bother his mother to pour him out tea, and instead made a 
bowl of it for himself in an unused slop-basin, moving the tea things 
with his long-fingered brown hands with a quick deftness that was 
delightful to watch. 

“Four lumps of sugar, Claude ?’ asked his father. ‘ You'll be 
getting stout, my boy, and then what’ll your young lady say to 

you 2’ 
27—2 
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Alfred turned a glance of renewed malignancy on to his brother 
as Claude laughed. 

‘ She'll say I’m taking after my father,’ he remarked. 

Alfred gave a little thin squeak of amusement. He had entirely 
failed to annoy his brother, but he hoped that Claude would have 
better luck. But again he was doomed to disappointment ; Mr, 
Osborne’s watch chain only stirred and shook, as it did when he 
laughed internally. 

Claude looked about for a tea-spoon, took his mother’s, and 
stirring his slop-basin of tea, which was half milk, had a long 
drink at it. 

‘Father, I thought I’d drive the Napier over to meet Lady 
Austell and Dora,’ he said, ‘ if you don’t mind.’ 

‘Why, there’s the two landaus going, and the brougham, and 
the ’bus for the servants,’ said Mrs. Osborne. ‘ What for do you 
want the car ?’ 

Claude flushed a little. 

‘Oh, I only thought I should like to drive it,’ he said. ‘It’s 
a smart turn out, too, and Dora likes motors.’ 

Mr. Osborne’s watch chain again responded to ventral agitations, 

‘Blest if he doesn’t want to give his girl a drive in his 
dad’s best car, to show off the car and his driving,’ he said with 
some jocosity, which drew on him brother Alfred’s malignancy 
again. 

‘It’s a good thing you haven’t got to do the driving, Edward,’ 
he observed. ‘ Why shouldn’t the boy have the car out? I'll 
pay for the petrol.’ 

The suggestion conveyed here was not quite a random libel. 
Alfred, with his inconvenient habit of observation, had seen that 
the cost of petrol was a thing that worried his brother and promised 
to be a pet economy, like the habit of untying parcels to save string, 
or lighting as many cigarettes as possible at the same match, or 
the tendency shown by Lady Austell to traverse miles of dusty 
streets in order to leave a note instead of posting it. And Mr. 
Osborne got up a little more hastily than he would otherwise have 
done if this remark had not been made. 

‘Oh, take the car, take the car, Claude,’ he said. ‘ Very glad 
you should, my boy. Now, Mrs. O., you and I will go in and see 
where we'll hang our likenesses.’ 

Mr. Alfred waited till they had gone, and then drew his plaid 
a little closer round his shoulders with another squeak of laughter. 
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‘I thought that would get the car for you, Claude,’ he said ; 
‘that vexed your father.’ 

Claude finished his tea. 

‘I know it did, Uncle Alfred,’ he said. ‘Why did you 
say it 2” 

‘Why, to get you the car. That’s what I’m here for, to learn 
what you want and see you get it. There’s some use in me yet, 
my lad. Usually I can’t make your father annoyed with me, but 
I touched him up that time.’ 

Claude could not help smiling at his uncle’s intense satisfaction, 
as he sat there with shoulders hunched up, like a little malevolent 
ape, still grinning over the touch-up he had so dexterously delivered. 
He himself had got up after finishing his slop-basin of tea and was 
balanced on the arm of his chair, one slim leg crossed over the other, 
and his hands clasping his knees. His smile caused those great 
dark eyes nearly to close with the soft wrinkling up of the flesh at 
their outer corners, but closing them it opened his lips and showed 
the even white teeth between them. Then, with that gesture which 
was frequent with him, he tossed back his head and broke into a 
laugh. 

‘Well, it’s too bad of you,’ he said, ‘ but thanks for getting me 
the car. It’s a handsome bit of work; they told me at Napier’s 
there wasn’t such another on the road anywhere. And what if 
I do want to run Dora up in style? It’s natural, isn’t it ?’ 

Somehow when Claude was with his father and mother he 
appeared to be a perfectly well-bred boy. But in spite of his 
extraordinary good looks and the perfect ease of his manner, the 
moment they had gone, and there was no standard of that kind 
to judge him by, he seemed different. 

“It'll be a pleasant change for her finding the house comfort- 
able,’ he went on, ‘ with servants to answer the bells, and half a 
dozen bathrooms where there wasn’t one before, and no holes in 
the carpets to trip yourself over. The place was like an old dust 
heap when the lease was signed three weeks ago. But you may 
bet I made the furnishers and decorators put their best feet fore- 
most, and I must say they’ve done it all in the best style. It’s 
a nice comfortable English house, that is what itis. Mother wanted 
to have no end of gilding and kickshaws. I put my foot on that, 
and Per backed me up.’ 

Alfred shuffled to the house after Claude had gone, and made 
his way to the dining-room, where he expected to find the portraits 
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of his brother and sister-in-law in process of being placed. The 
gallery through which he had first to pass had been left more or less 
in the state the Osbornes had found it in, though it was with 
difficulty that Mrs. Osborne had been persuaded not to put down 
a carpet on the polished oak boards. But she had had her way 
with regard to a few Persian rugs which had been there, and which 
she pronounced not fit to be seen, and had got some nice thick 
pieces of the best Kidderminster instead. Otherwise the Jacobean 
oak of its chairs, tables and book-cases had been allowed to abide, 
nor had she interfered with the portraits of Wests that hung on its 
oak-panelled walls. But with the hall it was different ; and she 
had made several striking changes here. There had not even been 
a hat rack in it, which did not matter much before, since the Wests 
had not entertained there for years, and you could put your hat 
down on one of the low oak chests. But Mrs. Osborne intended to 
entertain a great deal, and the first thing she did was to order two 
large mahogany hat-stands with a sort of dock for umbrellas 
beneath, which she had placed one on each side of the door. On 
the white plaster walls between the oak pillars that ran up to the 
roof she had put up a couple of dozen stags’ heads (ordered from 
Roland Ward) and half a dozen foxes’ masks, which gave the place 
a baronial and sporting air. The light from the two old bronze 
lamps similarly was quite insufficient, and she had put up four 
very solid yet elegant (such was their official description) electric 
standards, one in each corner of the hall, while over the central 
table she suspended another from the rafters above, slightly eccle- 
siastic in design, though indeed it might suggest an earthly coronet 
of overwhelming proportions as much as a heavenly crown. A few 
stuffed tarpons, killed by Per in Florida, carried on the sporting 
note, which was further borne out by a trophy of spears and battle- 
axes and bead-aprons which he had brought with him from the 
same tour. Finally, she had introduced an enormous early Victorian 
mahogany sideboard for laying a cloak or a coat on, and on this 
also stood a stuffed crocodile-lizard sitting up on its hind legs, and 
carrying in its fore paws a tray forcards. This had been a birthday 
present to her from Mrs. Alderman Price who was expected that 
evening, and even Percy, who had such taste, had said it was very 
quaint. So there it stood in the middle of the mahogany side- 
board, carrying in its tray only the card of the clergyman of the 
parish. But Mrs. Osborne had no fear about callers; she was 
long past all that, and surveying the hall only this morning, she 
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had said to herself with great satisfaction, ‘I declare I shouldn’t 
have known it, when I think what it was when I first see it.’ 

Alfred stood and looked about him for a moment or two when 
he came into this very suitably furnished hall, and observed with 
some silent amusement that Roland Ward’s label was still attached 
to one of the stags’ heads. This he did not remove; indeed, with 
the end of his stick he poked it into a rather more prominent 
position. Then he passed on into the dining-room. 

The two portraits were already hung, for Mr. Osborne had seen 
at once where they should go, above the new mahogany sideboard 
which was like that in the hall, and was, in fact, as Mrs. Osborne 
said, ‘its fellow.’ The windows took up the long side opposite 
to them, and on the other two were some half-dozen portraits, 
which Alfred had in vain tried to buy before now, but had found 
to his chagrin that they were inalienable. There was a Reynolds 
there, a Gainsborough, a couple of Romneys, and all had about 
them that indefinable air of race and breeding which the old 
English masters, lucky perhaps in their sitters, or at any rate in 
their own quality of vision, render so superbly. Till this evening 
the third wall had been empty ; now Mr. and Mrs. Osborne, she 
in all her jewels, he with the telephone and ledger, shone there. 

Alfred glanced round the room, but his eye came back to these 
two portraits. Sabincourt, that superb modern artist, had done 
the sitters justice, justice so rough that it might be taken for 
revenge. Mrs. Osborne sat full face with her white hair gathered 
beneath the all-round tiara of diamonds that she felt to be so 
heavy. Close round her neck was the Land’s End necklace, but 
a rope of pearls reached to her waist and was fastened there by an 
immense ruby. Her large pillowy arms were bare to the shoulder ; 
in one hand she held the Perigaud fan, but it was so grasped that 

the rings on the hand that held it as well as the bracelets were in 
evidence. The other lay negligently, knuckles upwards, on the 
carved arm of her chair. Her face wore an expression of fatuous 
content, and it was extremely like her, cruelly like her. And 
Edward had fared as well (or as badly) at the eminent hands of the 
artist. A vulgar kindly face peered into his ledger, and as his wife 
said, you could almost hear the telephone bell ring. 

Alfred seemed fascinated by the sight of the portraits, or rather 
by the sight of them in contrast with the others. He turned on 
the electric light which was attached to their frames, and drawing 
a chair from the table, sat down to observe them. Then he sud- 
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denly broke into a spasm of noiseless laughter, and slapped his 
thin thigh with his withered little hand. 

After a while he rose. 

‘But I'll get Sabincourt to paint one of Claude,’ he said to 
himself, ‘and then ask any of these dealer-fools if it’s a West or 
an Osborne, bless his handsome face.’ 


Dinner that night was an extremely lengthy affair, but ‘ in- 
formal-like, quite a family party,’ as Mrs. Osborne explained to 
several of her guests, as she informed them whom they were to take 
in or be taken in by. May Thurston was furnished with the most 
complete explanation. 

‘I thought we’d all be comfortable and not stuck up, Lady 
Th—Lady May, now that we’ve left London behind us,’ she said, 
“and though I’m well aware, my dear, that Sir Thomas ought to 
take you in, by reason of your rank, since Mr. O. takes in Lady 
Austell, and the Earl me, I thought you’d not be ill-pleased if I 
passed you off with your young man, same as I’ve treated Lady 
Dora in sending her in with Claude. And so all you young people 
will be together, and a merry time you'll have, I’ll be bound. 
Ah, there is Sir Thomas ; I must explain to him.’ 

Sir Thomas cared little for precedence, but much for his dinner 
and more for his wine. He was considered quite a courtier in 
manner at Sheffield, and bowed to Mrs. Osborne on the conclusion 
of her explanation. 

‘When Mr. Osborne has the ordering of the wines, and Mrs. 
Osborne the commanding of the victuals,’ he said handsomely, 
‘he would be a man what’s hard to please if he wasn’t very well 
content. And to take in Mrs. Percy is an opportunity, I may say, 
of studying refinement and culture that doesn’t often——’ 

Here Mrs. Percy herself entered the room, close to where they 
were standing, and he broke off, conscious of some slight relief, 
for he was one of those people who can very easily get into a long 
sentence, but find it hard to rescue themselves from being strangled 
by it when once there. 

‘ But speak of an angel,’ he added, ‘ and there comes a fluttering 
of wings.’ 

Thereafter the ‘ gathering of the clans,’ as Mr. Osborne usually 
expressed the assembly of guests for dinner, came thick, but before 
they were gathered a deafening gong announced that dinner was 
gathered too. Austell, with his weak pale face, came last but one, 
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and finally his mother made her slow and impressive entry. She 
looked like an elderly dethroned princess, come back after exile 
to the native country where she no longer ruled, and stretched out 
both hands to Mrs. Osborne, whom she had not seen since her 
arrival. 

‘Dear Mrs. Osborne,’ she said. ‘How glad I am. Quite 
charming. A family party!’ 

‘Clans all gathered now, Mrs. O.,’ said her husband. ‘ Let’s 
have a bit of dinner.’ 

The dinner was served throughout on silver ; a grove of wine- 
glasses stood at the right hand of each guest. In deference to 
Alfred’s lumbago all windows were closed, and the atmosphere 
soon became very warm and comfortable indeed. An immense 
glass chandelier hanging above the table, and studded with 
electric lights, was the chief author of illumination, but clumps 
of other lights were on the walls, and each picture had its separate 
lamp. Sir Thomas’s courtier-like speeches soon ceased, and he 
was content to eat and listen to the cultured conversation that 
flowed from Mrs. Per’s lips, while his face gradually deepened in 
colour to a healthy crimson and his capacity for bowing must 
certainly have ceased also. . He asked the butler, whom he called 
‘waiter,’ which was the year of each particular vintage that was 
so lavishly pressed upon him, and occasionally, after sipping it, 
interrupted the welling of the cool springs of culture to look codfish- 
like up the table towards Mr. Osborne, and say, ‘ Capital ninety- 
two, this.’ And then Mrs. Per would begin again. Her talk was 
like the flowing of a syphon ; it stopped so long only as you put 
your finger on the end of it, but the finger removed, it continued, 
uninterrupted, pellucid, without haste or pause. She was the 
daughter of a most respectable solicitor in Sheffield, whose father 
and grandfather had been equally highly thought of, and Per openly 
acknowledged that some of the most chaste designs in the famous 
ornamental tinware were the fruits of her pencil. But with the 
modesty of true genius she seldom spoke of drawing, though she 
was so much wrapped up in art, but discussed its kindred manifes- 
tations, and in particular the drama. 

She gave a sweet little laugh. 

‘Oh, Sir Thomas! you flatter me,’ she said in response to some 
gross and preposterous compliment about her age, while he was 
waiting for a second helping of broiled ham, to which Mrs. Osborne 
had successfully tempted him. ‘Indeed, you flatter me. I am 
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quite old enough to remember Irving’s “Hamlet.” What an 
inspired performance! It made me quite ill, from nervous ex- 
haustion, fora week. Ihad asilly little schoolgirl “‘ Hamlet” of my 
own—yes, I will allow I was at school, though nearly on the point 
of leaving, and I assure you Irving’s “ Hamlet ” killed it, annihi- 
lated it, made it—is it naughty of me ?—made it stillborn. It 
was as if it had never lived. How noble-looking he was!’ 

Sir Thomas raised his eyes towards Mrs. Osborne. ‘ Best 
peach-fed ham I ever came across,’ he said. ‘ Wonderful man, 
wasn’t he, Mrs. Percy? Great artist, eh ?’ 

Dora from opposite had heard the end of this. 

‘Claude, dear,’ she said, ‘ who is that nice fat man? I never 
saw anybody like his dinner so much. What an angel! It is 
funny to me, you know, coming back here and finding you of all 
people in that heavenly car, ready to drive me up from the station. 
We didn’t go quite the shortest way, did we? Last time I was 
here there was only our old pony-trap to take me and my luggage, 
so I had to walk. And do you know, Mrs. Osborne has put me in 
my own room.’ 

Claude turned towards her. In spite of the awful heat caused 
by the shut windows and the rich exhalation of roast meats, he 
was still perfectly cool. 

‘ I did that pretty well then?’ he said. ‘Do you remember my 
asking you about the house, and where your room was, and all 
that? So you never guessed why I asked? It was just that you 
might have your old room again. Such a business as there was 
with the mater. She said you ought to be on the first landing, 
where those big handsome rooms are. But I said “No.” Give 
Dora the room on the second floor beyond the old schoolroom, and 
you won’t hear any complaints.’ 

‘Ah, that makes it even nicer to know that you did it,’ 
said she. 

The conversation round the table for the moment had risen to 
aroar. Mrs. Osborne was tempting Alderman Price to the sorbet 
he had refused; Mrs. Per had got on to ‘ The Bells,’ which she 
allowed (incorrectly) that she had not seen; Mr. Osborne was 
shouting the year of the liqueur brandy which went with the ice 
to Sir Thomas ; and May and Mr. Franklin were wrangling at the 
top of their voices over some question of whether a certain dance 
had been on Tuesday or Wednesday. Lady Austell only looked 
slightly aloof, and followed the direction of her son’s eyes which 
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were fixed, as by enchantment, on the picture of his hostess. And 
the crowd and the noise seemed to make a silence and isolation for 
the two lovers. 

‘But it was a business getting my way,’ he said. ‘I never 
should have but that I was always the mater’s favourite.’ 

Dora heard the words and something suddenly jarred. Some- 
how he should not have put it like that; he thought of himself, 
he took credit—and then before this rather disconcerting little 
moment succeeded in disturbing her, she looked at him again. 
There was the cool strong face, the smouldering eyes, that upward 
tilt of the chin, each inimitable, each Claude and no other. 

‘Favourite ?’ she said. ‘ Do you expect me to be surprised ? ’ 

Quails, out of season, but probably delicious, had come and 
gone, and with the iced fruit salad that followed port was handed 
round. And with that first glass of port Mr. Osborne rose to his 
feet. 

‘Now it’s the first glass of good old port from Oporto, Sir 
Thomas,’ he said, ‘ and I ask the company to drink a health, not 
of this happy couple nor of that, as we well might do, God bless you, 
my dears, but to someone else. Toasts I know are in general 
given after the dinner is over, and I hope Mrs. O. has got a savoury 
for you yet, and a peach or two. But it’s been my custom to 
propose a health with the first glass of port, such as I see now in 
my hand.’ 

Sir Thomas gave a choked laugh. 

‘Wish all toasts were drunk in such « glass of port, Osborne,’ 
he said. 

‘Very kind, I’m sure, but silence for the chair, Sir Thomas. 
This is the first little dinner as we’ve had here, and may there be 
many to follow it, with all present as I see now. Ladies and 
gentlemen, who has had the privilege of entertaining you? Why, 
Mrs. Osborne! Maria, my dear, your health and happiness, and 
no speech required. God bless you, Mrs. O.’ 

It was a complete surprise to Mrs. Osborne, and for one moment 
she felt so shy and confused she hardly knew which way to look. 
Then she knew, and with her kind blue eyes brimming she smiled 
at her husband. Everyone drank something, Sir Thomas his 
complete glass with a hoarse murmur of ‘ no heel-taps,’ Mrs. Per 
a little sip of water (being a teetotaller) with her little finger in 
exclusive elevation, Lady Austell something at random out of the 
seven glasses at her right hand, which had all been filled at different 
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periods of dinner without her observing. And Dora, radiant, 
turned to Claude. 

‘Old darlings,’ she said enthusiastically, and resumed her 
conversation with Mr. Franklin on her right. 

But Claude was not quite pleased with this heartfelt inter- 
jection. It was affectionate, loving even, but something more 
was due to the son of the house. The interjection ought to have 
been a little more formal and appreciative. It should have saluted 
the importance and opulence of his parents as well as their 
kindliness. After all, who had done the house up, and made it 
habitable ? 

And then instantaneously this criticism expunged itself from 
his mind. Dora always said the thing that was uppermost 
in her mind, and ‘old darlings’ was a very good thing to be 
uppermost. 

Harry Franklin and Claude found themselves side by side 
when, not so very long afterwards, the ladies left the room, and 
Mr. Osborne, glass in hand, went round the table and sat between 
Austell and Sir Thomas. The others, with the exception of Alfred, 
who did not stir, but continued sitting where he was at the end of 
the room far away from door and window, closed up also, and 
another decanter of the ’40 port was brought. 

‘And when you’ve given me news of that, Lord Austell and 
Sir Thomas,’ said Mr. Osborne genially, ‘I warrant there’ll be 
another to come up from my cellar without leaving it empty 
neither.’ 

The prospect seemed to invigorate Sir Thomas, and he emptied 
and filled his glass. Austell meantime was taken to task by his 
host for not doing the same, but was courteously firm in his refusal, 
in spite of Mr. Osborne’s assurance that you could bring up a child 
on this port without its knowing the meaning of a headache. Harry 
Franklin and Claude also were not doing their duty, so Mr. Osborne 
reminded them, but the rest were sufficiently stalwart to satisfy 
him. 

‘And the Navron quartette are playing afterwards, are they 
not?’ asked Harry. ‘May told me so.’ 

Claude frowned slightly. 

* Yes, but when they'll be able to begin, I don’t know,’ he said. 
‘When the pater gets somebody to appreciate his port you can’t 
tell when anything else will begin except another bottle. What 
I want is a cigarette, and a talk to Dora.’ 
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‘T’ve got some,’ said Harry innocently, producing his case and 
taking one himself. He lit it. 

‘I say, you'd better wait,’ Claude began, when the hoarse voice 
of Sir Thomas interrupted him. 

‘It’s dishonour to the wine,’ he said. ‘Mr. Osborne, sir, your 
wine is being dishonoured by that young gentleman opposite.’ 

Harry did not catch the meaning of this at once, and was ‘ put 
at his ease again ’ by Mr. Osborne before he knew that he was not 
there already. 

*You’re all right, Mr. Franklin,’ said his host, ‘though in 
general we don’t smoke till the wine has finished going round. 
But if my guests mayn’t do what they like in my house, I’d sooner 
not have my friends round my table at all. Drink your wine, 
Sir Thomas, and let those smoke who choose.’ 

The second bottle, which was not to leave Mr. Osborne’s cellar 
denuded, had appeared before this, and the indignant drinker 
cooled down over it. A faint little squeak of laughter was heard 
from Alfred, who had sent for his plaid again, and till now had 
sat perfectly silent, emptying and filling his glass as many times as 
possible. At this point he produced a large cigar and lit it himself. 

‘I disagree with Sir Thomas,’ he said. ‘Good tobacco and 
good wine go very well together, very well indeed,’ and he embarked 
on the nauseating combination. 

It was now half-past ten, and a message came in from the 
drawing-room as to whether the gentlemen would take their coffee 
in the dining-room or have it with the music. This caused a 
break-up, the three young men, Austell, Claude, and Franklin, 
going out, leaving the rest at the table. 

‘Those young fellows will please the ladies more than we old 
fogies would, hey, Sir Thomas,’ said Mr. Osborne. ‘ We’ll follow 
them by-and-by. It’s not every day that one meets one’s old 
friends, and has a glass of good wine together. Per, my boy, 
I hope you’re taking care of yourself.’ 

Per was doing this very adequately. He was a fat, white 
young man of nearly thirty, with an immensely high forehead 
from which the tide of hair had already receded far. He wore 
pince-nez and a large diamond ring, and looked rather older than 
he was and considerably stouter than he should have been. ‘ Thank 
you, yes, dad,” he said. ‘I’m going strong.’ 

This furnished Sir Thomas, whose indignation over the cigarette 
had not yet quite subsided, with a text. 
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‘Yes, my boy,’ he said, ‘ and long will you, when you’re not 
afraid of your dinner and your glass of wine. Half the young 
fellows I see now drink barley water to their dinner, and some 
of them don’t eat hardly no meat, and that’s why we’re losing the 
trade of the world as well as all the boat-races and what not. In 
my day we ate our beef and drank our wine, and so did our fathers 
before us, and I never heard that we lost many boat-races then.’ 

Sir Thomas did not say whether he personally had ever won 
any, nor did Percy give testimony to the value of generous diet 
by the enumeration of any athletic feats of his own. A little shrill 
laugh again came from the other end of the table, but Sir Thomas 
did not hear it. 

‘Look at those three young fellows who went out, no offence 
to you, Mr. Osborne,’ he continued. ‘ Why, there wasn’t a spare 
ounce of flesh on any of their bones, and that means no stamina. 
They’d shut up like a pocket-knife if it came to a tussle, and I 
doubt if their bones are much more than grizzle with the messes 
they eat, and that not enough of them. No, give me a lad who 
eats his steak and drinks his bottle of wine, and I’ll tell you whom 
to back in business or across country.’ 

‘ Well, there’s sense in a steak to my thinking,’ said Mr. Osborne, 
‘ and to be sure our fathers ate their beef and drank their beer or 
their port more free than the young fellows do now. But I’d be 
sorry to put my money against Claude if it came to a run or a 
cricket match. He’s a wiry young fellow, though he’s not such 
a hand at his dinner as is Percy.’ 

The cackle from the end of the table grew louder, but no voice 
followed. Alfred was one of those to whom his own sense of 
humour is sufficient in itself. Without a word he got up and 
shuffled, still wearing his overshoes, out of the door. 


The quartette played in the long gallery, and Claude, knowing 
that to his family music meant nothing except a tune which, as 
Mrs. Osborne said, you could carry away with you, had steered 
a very happy course, in the selection of it, so as to satisfy the 
impulses of filial piety and yet give pleasure to those who, like 
Dora, and, it may be added, himself, did not so much want to 
carry tunes away, as to listen to music. Thus a selection from 
‘The Mikado,’ admirably boiled down for strings, put everybody 
in a good humour, and Sir Thomas to sleep. Later on a similar 
selection from ‘ Patience’. made Mrs. Osborne again beat time 
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with her fan without disturbing Sir Thomas, and for the rest the 
exquisite inevitable melodies of Bach and Scarlotti filled an hour’s 
programme. And when it was over Claude turned to Dora, with 
whom he was sitting in a window seat, and his eyes glowed like 
hot coals. 

‘Let’s come out,’ he said, ‘ and stroll down to the lake. We 
can’t stop indoors after that. Bach should always be played out 
of doors.’ 

That was finely and justly felt ; the next moment came a jar. 

‘They charged the mater a hundred and fifty guineas for 
coming down,’ he said, ‘ but it’s cheap, I shall tell her, for real 
good music. There’s no price you can put upon a thing like that.’ 

Again with Dora the check, the jar, lasted but an infinitesimal 
time, as she turned aside to pick up her fan which had dropped, 
and as she met his eye again she felt that divine discontent which 
so vastly transcended in her opinion all other happiness. And it 
appeared that he, too, was in tune with that. 

‘Come out, my darling,’ he said. ‘ Let’s get away from these 
people just for a bit, a five minutes. I don’t want any more music, 
even though it was more Bach. And I don’t want any supper, 

do you? They’re going to have supper now.’ 

Up went his head, with that little unconscious toss of the chin, 
and Dora half laughed to hear how at this moment he seemed to 
put Bach and supper on quite the same level when there was the 
prospect of strolling with her outside. There was intense sweetness 
to her in that, and there was mastery also, which she loved. She 
felt that even if she had not cared for him, and even if she was par- 
ticularly hungry, she would have to go with him. But as she rose 
she could not help commenting on this, wanting, woman-like, to 
hear the reply that her heart had already shouted to her. 

‘You speak as if Bach and supper were equally unimportant,’ 
she said. 

“Of course. There’s not a pin to choose between them, if 

you'll just come out with me.’ 

* And if I won’t ?’ 

‘But you will,’ he said. 

‘Not even, “ please.” ’ 

He shook his head. 

‘Anything sooner than “ please,” ’ he said. ‘Come or not, 
just as you like.’ 

To Dora this was tremendously attractive; the absolute refusal 
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to ask anything of her as a favour, even when he so intensely 
wanted it, was a revelation of the eternal masculine not opposed 
to but in accord with the eternal feminine. Nothing seemed to 
her more fantastic and sickly than the sort of devotion that begged 
for a flower, and sighed and pined under a woman’s unkindness or 
caprice. ‘ Here is my heart,’ he had in effect said to her, ‘ take it 
or leave it, but if you take it give me yours.’ Man gave, and was 
not woman to give too, in her own kind? She too longed to come 
out into the warm half-darkness of the stars with him, and why, 
in common fairness, should he be supposed to sue for a favour 
that which she longed to grant ? 

So out they went on to the dim-paved terrace walk. Above 
the sky was clear and the star-dust strewn thick over the floor of 
the heaven, and the fantastic shape of the birds on the yew hedge 
stood out against the luminous and velvet blue. A little draught 
of flower-scented air stole up through the square doorways in the 
hedge from the drowsy beds, that but dreamed of their daylight 
fragrance, and somewhere not far away in the park a night jar 
throbbed its bourdon note, making vibration rather than sound. 
Dora put her hand through his arm and laughed. 

‘I laugh for pure happiness,’ she said, ‘ and—and oh, Claude! 
it’s the real me who is with you now. Do you understand? I 
expect not, so I will explain. There are several me’s ; you rather 
liked No. 1, which was the chattering and extremely amusing me; 
that was the one you saw first, and you did like her. Then—oh, 
well, the other me’s are all varieties of that, and right below them 
all is the real me. It doesn’t know sometimes whether it wants 
to laugh or cry or to talk or be silent ; it only wants—oh, it’s like 
you when you found Bach and supper about equal. Laughing 
and crying don’t particularly matter if there is you, just as to you 
Bach and supper didn’t matter if there was me. And there is. 
It’s me, as the children say. And you and I make us. It comes 
in the grammars. I only wanted to tell you that. And now we'll 
instantly talk about something else.’ 

Claude stopped, and against the faint luminance of the sky 
she saw his chin protrude itself. 

‘I don’t see any reason for doing that,’ he said. ‘ It’s much 
the most interesting thing——’ 

‘I know.’ 

He drew her towards him. 

‘Well, you might give a fellow a kiss,’ he said. 


(To be continued.) 





